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Art. 1—Travels from Hamburg, throngh Westphalia, Holland, 
and the Netherlands, to Paris. By Thomas Holcroft. 2 Vols. 
4to. With Plates reduced Si. 5s. With Plates separate in an 
Atlas 81. 8s. Boards. Phillips. 1804. 


THOSE who look for all the arts and sciences -in the verses 
of Homer, for every cufse that can occur in the Digest of Et- 
nulphus, for an entire classification of travellers in Sterne’s Pres 
face, may find themselves mistaken. Human nature; like natu- 
ral objects, is infinitely diversified ; and we no sooner close our 
work with complacent satisfaction that nothing can be added, 
than fresh subjects start, and our task scems scarcely begun. 
Such, alas! is our fate! Grown grey in listening to the detail 
of travellers, we had arranged them before Sterne’s Journey ap- 
peared ; and, if we did not possess a greater number of species, 
we flattered ourselves that we could still have pointed out to him 
some important varieties. Yet we think a traveller like Mr. Hol- 
croft has not hitherto met our observation. We have often ex- 
pressed our wishes that travellers would tell us, with fidelity, 
what they saw and what they felt. History may be read in the 
closet ; antiquities examined in plates or in museums: but the 
human heart can only be perused in the living volume, which 
daily changes and decays. Even inadesert, the occurrence of 4 
hill or a verdant spot becomes interesting, if the traveller would 
deign to inform us of his meeting either. Sterne, in this path, 
made some advances; but he too often ‘ translated ’—he disdained 
to § copy.’—Mr. Holcroft copies; but his version, if we may con- 
tinue the metaphor, is idiomatic. Self mixes too frequently 
with his other objects; and, while we examine them, while we 
are pleased and interested with the remarks they produce, we 
cannot escape from the author. Why should we wish it?» It 
is dificult to answer: for his company is agreeable; his re- 
marks ingenious—It is independence and liberty, perhaps, that 
we also admire as well as himself —we long to be alone, with- 
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out a witness, and to indulge our own observations. Even the 
company of the author may be an intrusion. 

if. Mr. Holcroft resemble any of his predecessors, it is Sterne. 
He certainly magnifies trifles, and renders the mostinconsidera- 
ble circumstances interesting. We go on with him cheerfully, 
through all his ‘ hair-bread mee in flood and field.’ We en- 
joy his comforts, and laugh with him at the petty inconveniences 
which every traveller is ‘heir to.” He proceeds, as the title in- 
forms us, from Hamburg, through Holland, to Paris; and it will 
de sufficient in this part of the work to copy a few of the most. 
interesting sketches. Paris is itself a subject. 

We shall introduce, at once, the author in his own style.—Le 
V0ICi. 


‘ Pff! Pf! Hu, hu, hu! I am stifled ! 

* Will you be kind enough, sir, to let this lady sit on the other 
side of you? Ja wohl, mein Herr: aber—“Willingly, sir: but—” 

‘ This dut was very significant. Every man fad his pipe; and 
it was in vain to change places. We had lived two years among these 
eternal smoakers; and, whether I returned from the coffee-house, the’ 
dining-hall, or the friendly parlour, I always brought the odour of 
the tobacco impregnated in my coat. Yet Louisa and Fanny were 
not reconciled to the practice. 

‘ The German ladies have different associations. The lover a 

hes, half concealed by the clouds which roll from his mouth. 
os often, in the course of a tender conversation, he may lay down 
his pipe is a mystery into which I do not pretend to penetrate: but, 
wete there a chamber in the house which the Indian weed had never 
fumigated, it certainly would not suggest, to maid, wife, or widow, 
the idea of man. 

‘ The day was clear, the country before us a dead flat, and the 
branching Elbe as we sailed seemed to threaten that it would some 
day overwhelm its marshy borders. Hamburg and Altona, with 
their forest of masts, long continued in sight; seeming to vary in 
situation as the boat was veered to catch the wind. They formed a 
stiking contrast to the damp nakedness around. There is surely 
some affinity between the people and the low moist lands they in- 
habit. We are bidding adieu to fogs and phlegm: but our progress 
is very slow. 

‘ There is one thing, in the German character, for which I cannot 
account: which is loguacity. ‘The French themselves scarcely talk 
faster, or are more communicative, whether they are or are not 
strangers to each other, than these cold-blooded sons of the North. 

* ‘They write with no less profusion than they speak ; as the pro- 
ductions of their eight thousand living authors can attest. In the 
_ praise of some of them who can say enough! But to hear their Grub- 

strect scribblers, their coffee-house witlings, their professors inflated 
with a title, and their doctors loaded with the lumber of pedantry— 

* Good words, and mild forbearance, if you please, sir. He who 
would find a people without national vanity must certainly not stay at 
home: nay he must travel beyond arctic or antarctic. 
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* After passing various creeks and little islands, we finally came,in 
sight of Harburg. The boat put to shore, and several passengers 
landed ; though we were not yet in port. I followed their example; 
supposing that in a few minutes I should again rejoin my little family: 
the treasure which I would not have quitted for a moment, had 
there been any danger.’ Perceiving I’ should arrive before the boat, I 
loitered to examine the shore: but I could see little difference; the 
ditches were so much alike. These marsh lands are uncommonly pro- 
litic; and their inhabitants are a very good kind of people. So be it. - 
I bless my stars, I am but a passenger. 

‘ I had supposed Harburg to be a village: and the pecan 
— some relief, as I approached, to discover it was a fortified town.’ 
Vol.i. P. 5. 


The information may not be important, but it is characteristic 
of more than the author. Let the surlier critic say what he 
pleases, these mimuter traits are not uninteresting, nor useless, 
We may hence proceed to the fair at Leipsic, with its annual 
list of 6009 new volumes. It is a branch of the same stock, an 
emanation from the same source. 

The description of Bremen is also characteristic and pleasing 5 
and the dreary flats of Westphalia are described with good hu- 
mour, notwithstanding the numerous inconveniences and frequént 
dangers which our travellers experience. From the description 
of the first town in Holland, we shall select another passage. 


* We left Neue Schanz at seven in the morning; and reached Gros 
ningen, the capital of the province, at five in the evening. As we in- 
aa to continue our journey the next morning, we were happy that 
the evenings were long; and that we had so much time to examine 
the town. Every thing in it was a fresh token of the qualities alread 
noticed. Houses not large, but convenient; streets clean, -and 
aired ; the population good; and the people warmly cloathed, with a 
neat and healthful aspect. Many tokens of opulence; few of good 
taste. ‘Their very signs were characteristic: the golden scales: the 
golden beaker: nay the golden heart. Young women, who seemed 
to be servant maids, had not only earrings but plates of gold orna- 
menting their bosoms. 

‘ The hats of the women made the strangest appearance. It is no 
exaggeration to say they were as large as tea-boards; projecting for- 
ward and on each side, so as to over-shadow not only the but the 
body. They were chiefly of straw; and had two broad ribbands: not 
tied ; but pendent from the sides. This voluminous hat formed a re- 
markable contrast with their short compact dress: of which the Dutch 
milk-maids, sold in our toy-shops, is a faithful picture. 

* We had proofs of the uncorrected rudeness, common to co 
towns; one group of these girls laughed aloud at us, when we p 
them; and even the gentry rose, looked, and pointed at us, through 
their sash-windows, with that kind of laughter which characterizes 
ignorant surprise. 

* These are trifles; and in fact we laughed in turn, I suppose it 
was virtue in us, that we concealed our laughter from the objects of 
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it though I leave it to better casuists to decide how far this kind of 
laughter, or, if they are in the humour to dispute, any kind of laugh- 
ter, is a mark of sound sense. 1 own, I wish I could laugh oftener : 
yet I am very wrong, if I wish for folly; and I do not very well know 
how pure wisdom should excite laughter. Bless us! We have many 
doubts to solve ; and, as I fear, much rubbish to remove. 

‘-Are we in the land of metaphysics; or of moral philosophy; cr 
where? We ought to be at Groningen; sober Groningen: where the 
people appear to have a deal of common sense. Be it remarked, how- 
ever, that here, in sober Groningen, we met with the first tree of li- 
berty. 

‘ What warring sensations did the sight of it inspire! What is a 
revolution ? pik gia has this revolution effected! The mass of 
evil, and the mass of good, put in opposite scales: which shall pre- 
ponderate? I solemrly declare, in the face of mankind, my heart 
aches, oppressed with a sense of past miseries, though I ardently 
Nope, nay am seriously convinced, the good prevails. It is not alone 
the multitudes that have been sacrificed, it is not alone the want and 
wretchedness that are and for a season must be endured, which I de- 
plore: though these are indeed deplorable. Time might make large 
and sudden efforts to correct them. But the werst affliction is that 
they are likely to be prolonged, by the feuds that have been engen- 
dered, the fiery passions which time itself will find difficult to extin- 
guish, and the struggle of factions and the strife of opinion, which the 
dread of still greater mischief has created. May every good and wise 
man, concur to allay these fears; and to calm and to aid the galled 
victims whose wounds have been too deep for_any thing less than 
death to entirely heal. 

‘ That freedom from religious persecution, which so honourably 
distinguished these provinces, appears to have been endangered, by 
‘their invaders. The flowing sentence, with a Frencli translation, was 
painted on a board, and affixed to every church door. Hier bidt men 
God aan. - Burger, wie gy zyt, eerbiedig deesen dienst. “ Here men wor- 
ship God. Citizen, whoever thou art, respect this worship.””? The 
men who unsheathed the sword, in defence of freedom, stabbed free- 
dom to the heart, by the use of force. Her gentle blessings cannot 
be propagated by the sword. Alas! I forget too that this préposi- 
tion is the subject of hot dispute. [I really wish to conciliate: but 
the times are so full of contention, and of doubt, that a man can 
scarcely venture to speak without a great probability to offend.’ 
Voli. p. 41. 


Holland and Amsterdam are well known; but, in a work like 
the present, the author is always in the fore-zround—we must! 
leok chiefly at himself. In general, the descriptions are pleasing 
and appropriate: they are portraits copied from lively impres- 
sions ; sometimes slighter sketches, £ hit off’ in the moment, 
and with success.. Mr. Hoicroft’s good-humour is seldom ex- 
hausted: his liberality of sentiment demands our applause. 
Cppression and injustice excite a momentary indignation: can- 
deur, benevolence, . and toleration, claim his warm and unre- 
served applause. ‘The misery of Holland was at that time too 
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conspicuous : oppression and robbery had diminished her richés : 
at present the scene must be more distressing still. Yet France 
professed to give freedom. Let us offer a specimen of het kind 
ness, and the performance of her promise. Scene, the Hague. 


* I walked through the streets: they were clean and wide. I camé 
to a great square: at such a season, I should have supposed that 
booths would have been erected in it, and merchandise set off for sale: 
it swarmed with soldiers. The whole town swarmed with them. | I 
know not whether their numbers would not have been suflicient to 
defend the works of Luxemburg. 

‘ The place was small: why were they here? The legislative bodies 
held their deliberations in it; and it was publicly asserted that these 
deliberations were perfectly unawed. Surely the troops of the re- 
public of France did not come to instruct the lawgivers of the republie 
of Batavia in the principles of freedom. They were revolutionary 
times ; and, in revolutionary times, I have heard the pretended parti- 
sans of freedom assert, the public presses may be stopped, and men 
transported, without trial; and, which is still none strange, to keep 
the guillotine at work is a revolutienary virtue. Heavens! Into what 
excesses will not the heat and forgetfulness of the moment lead men! 
The rage of opinion prevails, common sense becomes stupefied, and 
wisdom stands aloof bewildered. 

‘ I came to the great Mall, where ambassadors and distinguished 
persons many of them reside. Here it was that the fair was held ; 
and I walked up the row, to view an exhibition of varied industry 
and art- Not only the most useful necessaries were here, but many 
of the luxuries and ornaments: of life. A display of the collected 
powers of the human mind, and the contemplation of them, is its. 
highest pleasure. 

‘ I walked forward, and came to show-booths: bears and tigers 
within ; monkies and parrets without. Here rope dancers, notorious 

jugglers, and Dutch buffoons; and there a cabinet or museum of na- 
tural history, with all the arcana of philosophy developed. A whim- 
sical assemblage. But a Dutch fair is not the only place in which 
philosophy plays the fool.’ Vol.i. p. 89. 


The scenes in the Netherlands are still more distressing, 
The fine buildings at Antwerp, are ‘ splendor, not in decay, 
but absolutely lost.’ ‘The quay, which was formerly loaded with 
half the wealth of Europe, afforded only a play-place for ragged 
boys, and a receptacle for a few fishing-boats. ‘I'he spirit of mono- 
poly was never more destructive. Amsterdam, which has risen 
cn its ruins, is now again sinking; and the enlightened mind 
may, perhaps, look on France, in this instance, as only the in- 
strument of retributive justice. 

The roads through the Netherlands, once proverbially excel- 
lent, are now neglected, ruinous, and dangerous. T he central 
school at Lille, is the embryo of what may be pre-eminent, but in a 
state far from promising. Our author passes over ground render- 
ed famous by victory, threugh countries which will, at a future 
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day, stand up to accuse monsters in human to whom 
Bonaparte, with all his load of infamy, can only be considered 
as a second. 


¢ They were well acquainted with Arras; being natives either of 

the town or its vicinity ; and from them we heard such tales of cru- 

‘elty, committed by the famous or the infamous Le Bon, as made the 
heart shudder. I know not how far their narrative was accurate; nei- 
ther can I faithfully repeat what they told: but, during our hour at 
Arras, we heard similar accounts, not less full of horror; though it 
was so long since these scenes of blood had happened. The records 
of the times do but too mournfully prove that this Le Bon was a 
monster. What an zra of blood has this been! 

* What is the reason that a few hundred people, murdered it is 
true, and murdered without resistance, at the command of a tyrant or 
of the wretches his advisers, what is the reason that such murders 
should excite so infinitely greater a sense of horror than the assassina- 
tion of whole armies, when they meet in mad fury for each other’s 
destruction ; though no one man among them has cause, I will not 
say of hatred, or of anger, but of the least complaint against any 
other ? The abhorrence of the first kind of murders cannot be too 

t. Why is the second so soon forgotten, so lightly treated, nay 
so obstinately defended? Will man all the feelings of man never be 
awake to the truth? 

* It was late when we arrived at Amiens; and darkness prevented 
us from employing our leisure hour in looking at the town. 

‘ French passengers travel in their own style. Money is more 
scarce among them than among the English; and they seldom indulge 
themselves in any luxuries, upon the road. Indeed, they many of them 
consider those things as luxuries which the English suppose to be 
common necessaries. None of the company would sup, but ourselves; 
the consequence of which was, we had only a bit of fish and some 
trifling ragout brought to the table ; yet we were charged three livres 
a head.’ Vol.i. Pp. 131. 


It is singular that Mr. Holcroft finds the problem a difficult 
one. Is there no difference between murdering the weak, the 
defenceless—between the assassination of those who have fled 
for security to a supposed asylum; who have trusted to pro- 
mises, to customs held aaa even by savages—and those who 
in fair and equal contest have fallen, bravely, fairly, fighting ? 
Language should be changed, or the name of Le Bon never 
used, but in irony. Yet the names of such fiends are nume- 
ous; and, to erase them from the page of history, would be to 
destroy one incentive to virtue, by preventing the execration of 
future ages. 

The general view of France is, in our author’s opinion, im- 
“egg The peasantry are better clothed: if not more merry, 

ey are more sedately cheerful. Rags, poverty, harassed 
looks, and livid tints, have received a progressive improvement, 
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* There are peasants who affirm they were happier under their fo-mer 
masters: they make even bitter complaints, and feel deep and un- 
fei regret: He knows but little of the human heart, who shall 
adduce this as a proof that the peasants are now actually more wretch- 
ed. Scarcely the wisest man has the wisdom so to recollect himself as 
to be satisfied with the present. There are but few scenes, in past 
life, so marked by misfortune or pain as not, when remembered, to 
excite regret that they are gone, never to return. In such a town, in 
such a country, among such and such friends, how pleasantly says me~ 
mory the days were passed. Faithless historian! Deceitful varnisher! 
How dismal and dirty was the town; how solitary and bleak the 
country; how dull, how insipid, how fatiguing were the frierids! An 
old woman laments the days of her youth; an old man the days of 
yore.’ Voli. p. 136. 


This reasoning is just. The peasant is not, however, at pre- 
sent equally happy, though, in reality, he will be in time more 
so. ‘To be sensible of it, he must feel the value of indepen- 
dence. He must no longer be subject to the caprices of a 
tyrant—no longer be led in chains to slaughter. When this is 
at an end, like a man just freed from a burden, he will, at first, 
walk unsteadily. He must learn by degrees to taste, to feel, to 
enjoy freedom: he has yet had only the semblance of it. 

A large part of this volume relates to Paris and the manners 
of the French. We find it impossible to give an abstract of our 
author’s description of the capital, its buildings, its pomp, and 
its meanness. ‘The light, trifling, character of the Frenchman 
is well pourtrayed, traced in all its versatility, in all its Protean 
changes. Every thing, in description, is magnificent; in exes 
cution, little. The fétes are trifling shows, scarcely of sufficient 
importance to attract the notice of children in other countries ; 
and the pompous displays of national industry, on the compli- 
mentary days, present, with a few exceptions, the grossest de- - 
ceits or the lamest attempts to imitate the works of other na- 
tions. Paris has been so often described, that novelty cannot 
be expected. Mr. Holcroft, however, engages in the subject 
more profoundly than most other authors. His researches are 
more minute in the analysis of the heart; but the mine affords 
no metal of value: all is glare or dross. We find it difficult to 
fix on a specimen, and shall therefore refer the reader to the 
work, which he will not soon lay aside, when once it has en- 
gaged his attention. We shall select only the author’s very just 
observations on what may perhaps, in an unreflecting mirid, be 
the result of the picture which he draws. 


‘ I think it high time to warn every reader against a mistake, into 
which some rein, ate been led, by my remarks. I should be sincerely 
grieved, for I should have committed a dee injury | a serious 
crime, were I to induce the English to hold the French nation in 
‘contempt. Be it remembered that, in those things in which nations 
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‘act with real common sense, they entirely resemble each other; and 
that the deviations, be they great or small, are the very peculiarities 
by which they are characterised. Were I to describe the peculiarities 
of my own nation, they would be of a different kind; but, whenever 
they deviate from common sense, which common sense I understand 
to include neither more nor less than the most wise and virtuous mode 
of acting, they would be to its disadvantage. And how innumerable 
are the deviations to which all nations are subject! I am conscious I 
write with an intention that, by noticing, men should avoid their mis- 
takes: it is their interest that they should be noticed; and, by the 
task I have undertaken, it is become my duty. Were this nothing 
more than a personal apology, it would be something less than trivial ; 
but its aim is not so mean: it is that I may avoid the common yet 
the most pernicious practice of increasing the animosities of nations ; 
which retard civilization, excite to war, and are the curse of mankind, 
As a people, the French are truly great; but their peculiarities, their 
defects, are truly little.’ Vol.i. pr. 212. 


The following remarks are a part of the same subject: they 
follow a long quotation from Du Clos. 


* Du Clos asserts that, did the French reflect enough in their 
youth, and were they cured of certain defects, they would be the first 
people on earth: because, even with these defects, there is no nation 
by whom they are excelled. This is that kind of assertion which 
every author, writing of his native country, no matter what its defects 
or its general ignorance, seldom fatls to make; and perhaps with truth. 
Isee no good reason for limiting mind by the limits of geography: yet, 
conspicuous as the French are among nations, and willingty as | would 
imitate the forbearance of this author, in not assuming pre-eminence, it 
would but be the affectation of candour, nay it would be vicious, were 
I to conceal what I suppose to be the indubitable fact; that, in those 
arts which ave most useful, in those manners which are most rational, 
and in that public government, and private order, that political and 
individual economy, which can best secure happiness, the French are 
unfortunately far behind the English. Could I speak this in triumph 
I should despise myself. 

¢ From the picture of Du Clos himself it cannot but be inferred 
that, being superficial and easily led, the French are deficient in that 
energy of character which gives perseverance, order, and consistency, 
as well to political as to private economy. 

‘ This national energy, if I have rightly observed them, they are 
acquiring: but the acquirement will be slow; and, if there be that 
Milcnens of energy, perseverance, and order, which I presume there 
is, between the French and English nations, equality of improvement 
may continue: hence a difference as great may also continue to exist 
through ages no man can say how remote.’ Vol.i. Pp. 418, 


Though, on the whole, we have been entertained with these 
volumes, we must remark that the author too evidently studies 
refinement. Common observations have often a new garb, a 
kind of metaphysical gloss, which for a moment deceives, and 
leads us to suspect novelty where, in reality, the remark is trite 
or self-evident, At times also, there is an apparent study to 
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say something profound, with respect to circumstances of the 
most trifling kind, and to refine on points which admit only of 
common conclusions. These peculiarities, we will not call them 
faults, are; however, not obtrusive; and the whole, as we have 
said, is interesting. It is, nevertheless, an error to have copied 
frequently from other authors, and passages not always highly 
interesting; and we feel it more poignantly, as Mr. Holeroft 
can so well entertain us with his own remarks. 

The extensive account of the ancient fétes is of this kind, and 
might have been suppiied by a general observation referring to 
St. Foix, &c. We shall resume the work—only one volume of 
which we have now examined—very soon, and shail then select 
some passages from our author’s description of Paris, more im- 
portant than those in the volume before us. 


(To be continued.) 








— 





Art. Il.—TZhe Decameron, or Ten Days Entertainment of Boc- 
caccio. Translated from the Italian. To which are prefixed, 
Remarks on the Life and Writings of Boccaccio, and an Advertise= 
ment, by the Author of Old Nick, a Piece of Family Biography, 
for. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 
1804, 

BOCCACCIO was born either in France or in Italy, but in 
which of the two countries is uncertain, as it is also whether he 
were the offspring of unmarried or of married parents. His fa~ 
ther, who resided at Certaldo, kept a mistress during his stay at 
Paris, in 1313, and is thought to lave had this son by her while 
in France. He was bound apprentice to a Florentine silk-mer- 
cer, whom he served six years, and for whom he solicited or- 
ders, and travelled both to Paris and to Naples. Not liking 
trade, he undertook the law, but attended only to classical 
studies, poetry, and novel-writing. Petrarch took a fancy to the 
literary zealot, whose circumstances were narrow, and lent or 
gave him money, and books, and clothes. -The corporation of 
Florence appears to have conferred on him some place of sene- 
schal, or secretary, which was his source of maintenance ; for he 
obtained the foundation of a Greek professorship in favour of 
Leontius Pylatus; he was delegated to negotiate the return of 
Petrarch; and visited, apparently in some public capacity, king 
Robert of Naples. He must have inherited something from -his 
father, as he could finally afford to decline the service of the re- 
public: and spent the evening of his life at Certaldo. 

Boccaccio wrote (1) on the Genealogy of the Gods ; a work of 
which the Venetian edition of 1472 is most in request. In this 
jearned mytholog:c treatise, he quotes many works of the 
ancients which were never printed, and of which the manu- 
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scripts are not known now to exist. It preserves therefore some 
reliques of antiquity not elsewhere accessible.—(2) On Moun- 
tains, Seas, Rivers, &c.—(3). An Abridgement of the Roman 
History, to the Year of the City 724—(4). A History of illus- 
trious Women—(5). On the Fortunes of illustrious Men; a 
work paraphrased by our Lydgate—(6). Sixteen Eclogues. 
These works were all composed in Latin. In Italian, he wrote 
(1). Il Filocopo—(2). La Fiammetta—(3). L’Ameto, Commedia 
delle Ninfe—(4). Il Laberinto d’Amore—(5). ?Urbano—(6). 
La Theseide, whence Chaucer's Palamon and Arcite—(7). Il 
Decamerone—(8). Vita e Comento di Dante. As Boccaccio 
calls his Urbano, opera jucundissima, it is probable he valued 
himself most on that production ; but his writings all depend on 
their topic, for the power of amusing: he has good stories to 
tell; a few borrowed from ancient sources, most from modern 
fabliaux ; but his manner of telling them, though dramatic, is 
gossiping, roundabout, diffuse, circumstantial to a teasing excess. 
Chaucer, and the early poets of Europe, appear to have learned 
ef Boccaccio this characteristic vice. If all the dull and all the 
immoral stories were struck out of the Decamerone, it would be 
reduced to a single and a thin volume. 

In the time of Boccaccio, European refinement was still in 
its infancy. The effects of the different moral habits had not 
yet been observed in the large scale. Experience had not dis- 
covered in how high a degree domestic happiness and social 
order depend on conjugal fidelity. It was not yet notorious that 
a husband will submit to no privations, and will undertake no la- 
bour, no hazard, to provide for the children of a wife whom he 
has espoused. It was not yet notorious that filial affection, as well 
as parental, vanishes where its object is uncertain or infamous : 
the son disdains at home, without scruple, the frown of a 
Stranger, or the, tears of a harlot: the daughter forsakes, in their 
old age, the one parent because he is not akin, the other because 
she has not a character. It was not yet calculated how short- 
lived is the pleasure of gallantry, how long-lived its miserable and 
irrevocable effect. Beauty lasts but an olympiad; the constancy 
of a gallant, but a summer: and for this summer, were it to be 
spent in the paradise of Mahomet, without fear and without re- 
morse, it would not be worth while to endanger, far less to fling 
away, thirty, forty years of mutual confidence, affection, and 
friendship. ‘This, where there are no children. And where 
there are,—mothers, if such there be, who, for a moment, 
have meditated to snap these ties asunder, how will you buy 
again those endearing charities and purest pleasures of your na- 
ture—that sympathy of family affection, forbidden to the hearth 
polluted by the adulterer?—-—The degradation of rank, the 
dissolution of acquaintance, are comparatively feeble considera- 
tions. For want of such reflexions and observations on human 
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manners, the early writers have, in their plays and novels, fre- 
quently, thrown the interest on the side of adultery, and have 
thus made the culture of the intellect a pander to libertinism, 
Boccaccio is one of those writers, ‘and has perhaps contributed, 
not less than Moliére, to demoralise Europe; to disperse do~ 
mesticity, and thus to blast the growth and check the progress 
of all the arts of neat convenience, and useful luxury, and sound 
economy, and discriminate beneficence, which are attached, by 
a golden :chain, to the system of matrimonial purity. 

Another feature of countries which but begin to refine, is, 
that only the rich, and chiefly the men, compose the reading 
world. Public approbat'on tends to a different centre of gravity, 
among such readers, from that to which it would tend, where 
the women universally, and the multitude, also read. ‘The 
scouters of prejudice, the flatterers of licentiousness, are 
always, in such a public, more acceptable than where the taste 
for reading is become general. Voltaire found his own country, 
and the readers of French on the continent, in that state; but 
he would have been less successful in Great Britain. Indeed, 
an excellent translation of Voltaire was here published by 
Smollett, in sixty or seventy numbers; but it did not take. The 
progress of cultivation is a powerful impediment to the corrup- 
tions of literature. 

From similar causes, we doubt much whether Boccaccio will 
become a favourite story-book in Great Britain. It will rather 
be read with the eye of an antiquary, than with that of a circu- 
lating-library lounger. There is a sort of gratification in hunt- 
ing, to its elemental form, the material of successive productions. 
We wish to know of what meat the hashes, and fricandeaus, 
and petty-patties of modern literature, are composed : if pleased 
with the rechauffe, we ask about the original dish. Now it 
happens that Chaucer, Shakspeare, and mediately many mo- 
derns, have been indebted to Boccaccio for the fables of plays, 
tales, episodes of novels, and other similar sketch-work. e 
Decamerone must be read, to see what these transplantations owe 
to the soil, and what to the seed: it is time, moreover, for au- 
thors to read it, not in order to plunder, but to surpass it. The re- 
putation is very permanent and very gratifying, which accompanies 
the author of an unexceptionable story-book; he who supplies 
mankind with innocent amusement, is no inconsiderable bene. 
factor to society. 

How might a British Decamerone best be made? Have we 
no native popular stories? Yes. When a novel of impression 
and effect makes its appearance, it is usual to separate from it the 
stimulant and talked-of scenes, and to reprint them in sixpenny 
and shilling story-books for the cheap amusement of the busy 
multitude. ‘The Castle of Lindenberg was so separated from 
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the Monk, &c. Among these abridgements of novels in repute, 
these distillations from the wash of the circulating library, these 
essential odours of the flowers of fashion, should be sought the 
basis of an English Boccaccio. Many a moderate nove! will cut 
down to a good story, by casting away all that is trivial in the 
incident and dialogue, and all that would do any where of the 
description. ‘The tragic, the comic, the marvelous romances, 
might each furnish a separate collection of skeletons. The 
plots of plays might be made to yield some tributary matter ; 
invention seldom suceceds in a first cast; that which is re- 
fashioned is usually better than the wholly new. 

But we are forgetting the book before us. Let us transcribe 
the third novel of the first day. 


* Melchizedech, a Jew, by a story of the three rings, escapes a most dangers 
eus enare, which Saladin had prepared for him. 


* This novel was universally applauded, when Philomena thus be- 
gan: Neiphile’s story puts mé in mind of what happened to a certain 
Jew; for as enough has been said concerning Ged and the truth of 
our religion, it will not be amiss if we descend to the actions of men. 
5 proceed, therefore, to the relation of a thing, which may make you 
more cautious for the time to come, in answering questions that shall 
be put to you. For you must know, that, as a man’s folly often 


brings him down from the most exalted state of life to the greatest 
misery, so shall his good sense secure him in the midst of the utmost 
danger, and procure him a safe and honourable repose. ‘There are 
many instances of people being reduced by their foolishness, which I 
choose to omit, as they happen daily ; but what great cause for com- 
fort a person’s good understanding may at some times afford, I shall 
make appear, as I promised, in the following short novel. 

* Saladin was so brave and great a man, that he had raised himself 
from an inconsiderable person, to be sultan of Babylon, and had 

ined many victorics over both the Turkish and Christian princes. 
This monarch having in divers wars, and by many extreordinary ex- 
pences, run through all his treasure, some urgent occasion fell out, 
that he wanted a large sum of money. Not knowing which way he 
might raise enough to answer his necessities, he at last called to mind 
arich Jew of Alexandria, named Melchizedeck, who let out money 
to interest. Him he believed to have wherewithal to serve him; but 
then he was so covetous, that he would never do it willingly, and he 
was unwilling to force him. But as necessity has no law, after much 
thinking which way the matter might best be effected, he at last re- 
solved to use force under some colour of reason. He therefore sent 
for, and received him in a most gracious manner, and making him sit 
down, he thus addressed him: “ Honest man, I hear from divers per- 
sons. that thou art very wise, and knowing in religious matters ; 
wherefore I would gladly know from thee which religion thou judgest 
to be the true one, viz. the Jewish, the Mahometan, or the Christian ?”” 
The Jew (truly a wise man) found that Saladin had a mind to trap 
him ; and perceiving that he must gain his point should he prefer any 
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ane religion, after considering a little how best to avoid the snare, his 
invention at last supplied him with the following answer. “ The 

estion which your highness has proposed is very curious ; aad, that 

may give you my sentiments, I must beg leave to tell a short story. 
I remember often to have heard of a great and rich man, who, among 
his most rare and precious jewels, had a ring of exceeding great beauty 
and value; and being proud of possessing a thing of sach worth, and 
desirous that it should continue for ever in his family, he declared, 
by will, that to which soever of his sons he should give this ring, 
him he designed for his heir, and that he should be respected as the 
head of the family. ‘That son to whom the ring was given, made 
the same law with respect to his descendants, and thie ring passed 
from one to another in a Jong succession, till it came to a person whe 
had three sons, all virtuous and dutiful to their father, and all equally 
beloved by him. And the young men knowing what depended upon 
the ring, and ambitious of superiority, began to entreat their father, 
who was now grown old, every one for himself, that he would give 
the ring to him. The good man, equally fond of all, was at a loss 
which to prefer; and, as he had promised all, and being willing to 
satisfy all, privately got an artist to make two others, which were so 
like the first, that he himself scarcely knew the irue one ; and at his 
death gave one privately to each of his sons. They afterwards all 
chinedl the honour and estate, each disputing them with his brothers, 
and producing his ring; and the rings were found so much alike, 
that the true one could not be distinguished. To law then they 
went, which should succeed, nor is that yet decided. And thus it 
has happened, my lord, with regard to the three laws given by God 
the father, concerning which you proposed your question: every one 
believes he is the true heir of God, has his law, and obeys his com- 
mandments ; but which is in the right is uncertain in like manner-as 
of the rings.” 

Saladin perceived that he had escaped the net which was spread 
for him: he therefore resolved to discover his necessity to him, to see 
if he would lend him money, telling him at the same time what he 
designed to have done, had not his discreet answer prevented him. 
The Jew freely supplied him with what he wanted. Saladin after- 
wards paid him es a great deal of honour, made him large presents, 
besides maintaining him nobly at his court, and was his friend as long 


as he lived.’ Vol. i. p. 38. 


‘ This story has been beautifully used by Lessing, in his ad- 
mirable philosophical drama, Nathan the Wise. It would have 
been interesting to accompany each story with notices of the 
subsequent use which has been made of it. Thus the seventh 
story of the second day furnishes Lafontaine with the fable of 
his ‘ Fiancée du Roi de Garbe.’ The first story of the fourth 
day furnishes Biirger with the fable of his ‘ Lenardo and Blan- 
dine.’ ‘The first story of the fifth day furnishes Dryden with 
the fable of his Cymon and Iphigema; and the eighth with 
that of his Theodore and Honoria. The eighth story of-the 
seventh day supplies Chaucer with his Miller of Trompington : 
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and the ninth with an incident employed, with modifications, irt 
the story of January and May. ‘The eighth novel of the tenth 
day is not improbably a relique of antiquity derived from some 
manuscript no longer extant: and indeed Boccaccio, in his Ge- 
nealogy of the Gods (lib. xv. c. 6.), intimates that he is indebted 
to story-books brought from Constantinople by his preceptor 
Barlaam. He has also used, copiously, the Gesta Romanorum. 
There are some stories which are evidently true, because they 
would otherwise not have appeared worth relating: such is the 
fifth novel of the sixth day, which could only interest, because 
Forese and the painter Giotto were highly valued at Florence. 
Such again is the ninth novel of the sixth day, which we shall 
extract. 


* Know, then, that formerly many good customs prevailed in our 
city, none of which are now remaining, thanks be to avarice, the ats 
tendant of our growing wealth, which has long discarded thems 
This, amongst ken was one, that, in diverse parts of the town, the 
best families in the neighbourhood would meet together, and coms 
pose a society, consisting of a certain number of persons, taking care 
always to admit only such as were able to bear the expence of it. 
Every one entertained in his turn, at which time they would shew 
honour to diverse gentlemen and strangers upon their arrival in our 
city, and to many of the most worthy citizens, by inviting them to 
those assemblies: once a year, also, at least, they would be dressed 
all alike, and they often rode in procession through the city, when 
they performed their tilts, and cher martial exercises, especially on 
the great festival days, or when the news of some great victory had 
reached the city. Amongst these societies of gentlemen, there was 
one, of which signor Betto Brunelleschi was the principal, who was 
desirous always of procuring Guido Cavalcanti to be one of their 
body, and not without reason; for, besides his being one of the 
best logicians in the world, as well as natural philosopher, for which 
they had no great regard, he was a most polite, good-natured man, 
as well as an excellent companion, and nobody knew what belonged 


‘ to a gentleman better than himself: besides this, he was very rich, 


and ready always to reward merit wherever he found it. But signor 
Betto was never able to draw him into their assembly, which they all 
attributed to his speculative way of life; and becaitse he was said to hold 
some of the Epicurean doctrines, the vulgar used to report, that all 
this study of his was only to learn whether there was a God or not. 
One day he was passing from St. Michael’s church, along by the 
Ademari to St. John’s, which was his usual walk ; and the tage 
marble tombs, such as are now at St. Reparata’s, were then about the 
church, and he chanced to be amongst them, the church door being 
shut, when Betto and his company came riding through the square, 
who, getting sight of him, spurred their horses, and came up to him 
before he perceived them; whilst one of them said, “ Guido, thou 
refusest to be of our society; but when thou hast found out that 
there is no God, what good will it hdve done thee?” He, seeing 
hiraself surrounded, immediately replied, “* Gentlemen, you may use 
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me as you please in your own territories ;” and, laying his hand upom 
one of the scdliat he leaped nimbly over it, ot ooo his escape. 
They looked, like people confounded, at each other, saying, x 
what he had spoken was without any meaning; for that they had no 
more to do there than any other persons, nor Guido less than them- 
selves. Signor Betto then turned to them, and said: “ It is your- 
selves, gentlemen, that are void of understanding ; for he’ has very 
worthily, and in few words, said the severest thing in the world to us, 
whether you understood it or not: consider, then, these arches are 
the abodes of the dead, and which he calls our territories, to shew us 
that we, and all other people as ignorant and unlearned as ourselves, 
are, compared to him and other men of letters, worse than dead men 3 
and, therefore, so long as we are here, we may be said to be upon our 
own dunghills.”.—-They now all understood what Guido meant to 
say, and were a good deal ashamed, and from that time said nothing 
more ever to provoke him, esteeming signor Betto always as a very 
subtle and sensible man.’ Vol. ii. p. 98. 


The tenth novel of the sixth day is one of the more remark- 
able: it is too long and too stale for transcription; but the 
effect which it must have produced in Boccaccio’s age, at the 
expense of the Catholic religion, may be imagined. ‘The re- 
formation was certainly prepared by a preceding infidelity ; and 
the sceptics, formed by the revival of literature, were glad to 

atronise and applaud any innovators who seemed likely to fall 
in with popular tastes, so far as to accomplish the overthrow of 
the established superstition. | 

The form of this work is very convenient. There is a great 
deal of social reading in the polished world now-a-days. While 
parties of the ladies are at work, one of them reads aloud. In 
all families there is an occasional lack of conversation after sup- 
per, when those who are so often together are by themselves. To 
attempt to supply this want of colloquy by small-talk, by —— 
ing scandalous anecdotes, and echoing trivial news, is a bad habit, 
and gené@rates a malicious and trifling taste. It is pleasanter and 
more profitable to introduce readings. The circulating library 
is ransacked for this sort of family demand. But a novel does 
not answer the purpose: it can be begun together; but it can- 
not be continued together: the curiosity excited tempts one 
of the party to carry the book up stairs; a second is absent 
the next evening: a whole week of engagements intervenes, and 
obliterates the very name of the heroine. Books therefore, 
which are divided into ‘ sittings,’ and include many distinct 
wholes,.each fit for one evening’s amusement, are the most ex- 

edient. Hence the perpetual success of Spectators, Ramblers, 
irrors, and the like, Now these pieces are exactly of the 
right length for social readings. We can finish them with- 
out hoarseness, or listen without fidgetting. Do, gentlemen 
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booksellers, you who cater for the numerous classes of the 
reading world, bespeak us an English Decamerone. 

The translator of Boccaccio could not render his author 
moral; he has made him less indecent, or at least less eoarse,; 
than the Italian original. Some passages are struck out. One, 
for instance, very needlessly, at the beginnirig of the fourth day; 
from which it appears that the three first days were originally 
published apart, and that it was after a long interval, that the 
author undertook to continue his work. ‘This preface had a 
Siographical and literary value. It is a natural pause—for the 
stories of the second part have a more formal and novel-like 
turn, than the mere anecdotes of the original volume. ‘The 
name of the personages should all have been retained in their 
Italian form: Dioneo, not Dioneus ; Fiammetta, not Flammetta: 
indeed, in this last ease, the error is ungrammatical ; f never 
occurs in Italian—efta is not a Latin termination; so that the 
name is of no language under the sun. On the whole, the 
translation is good, and less expanded than the Italian origi- 
nal. The earliest English version is Paynter’s Palace of Plea- 

ure, 1566. 

An clegant life of Boccaccio is prefixed: it would have been 
possible to glean a few more circumstances concerning this au- 
thor, such as his intimacy with the poet Zenobio, the son of 
his school-master. If we mistake not, there are novels in being 
of a still more licentious cast than those in the Decamerone, 
which are occasionally reprinted in Italy, and are understood to 
have been written by Boccaccio.. Diderot is said to have con- 
tended, that those who write books of obscenities are no more 
to blame than those who distil brandy: the fault is with the 
dram-drinker; with him who makes a needless, intemperate, 
misplaced use of what human nature has a craving for. Di- 
derot, like archbishop Whitgift, would have licensed the print- 
ing of a new and complete edition (September 13, 1587) of 
Boccace’s Decamerone. 

The most celebrated commentator on the Decamerone, is 
Bomenico Maria Manni, who published at Florence, in 1742, 
the * Istoria del Decamerone.’ Ead this editor thought fit to 
accompany the stories with illustratve notes, and to make a 
classical edition of his auther for men of letters, he thencé 
inight have derived considerable assistance; but we perceive 
no citation of the work. Warton is of opinion (History of 
English Poetry, vol. iji. p. 470) that Sacchetti published tales 
before Boccaccio; but Manni has shown that the tales of Sac- 
chetti must be dated in 1376, and that they are consequently 
posterior to those of Boccaccio. : 

There are other Italian novelists of this class, whose works, 
partially, deserve importation, The ‘ Pentamerone,’ of Gian 
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Alesio Abbatutis, is one of the more celebrated imitations: it 
en epee: a 3 the poet, less exhausted, because yr 
known ose of its model. An agreeable abridgement 
it occurs-in the ‘ Bibliotheque Universelle des Romans. The 
oldest of the Italian story-books is, we believe, the * Cento 
Novelle antiche,’ first printed at Bologna'in 1525, but compiled 


two centuries earlier. 


Art. IIL—An Inquiry inte the Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers. By Henry Brougham, Fun. Esq. F.R.S. 2Vels. 
8vo. 18s. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1803, 


THE radical error of modern colonisation (for the Greeks, 
from political impotence, acted differently) has been to arro- 
gate supremacy, or dominion, over the colony founded. If every 
colony were allowed, from the very beginning, to govern itself by 
its own laws; to levy for its own purposes the necessary taxes ; 
to remain neutral during the wars of the mother-country; to 
make treaties of commerce with rival states; and ‘to offer sub- 
sidiary treaties for securing protection when endangered; the 
growth of such colonies would be far more rapid.’ ‘The parent 
state would economise the expense of government and protec- 
tion during their weakness; and of a contest for autonomy and 
independence, after the maturity of such colonies: The com- 
merce, not being a monopoly, would not inflect the pursuits of 
agriculture into an artificial direction; accommodated only to the 
wants of a particular state, and dependent on its demand for 
success: nor would it impede, deter, or postpone the settlement 
of foreign merchants of different countries, who would not fail, 
by the variety of their vague intercourse, to introduce, more ra- 
pidly, the different classes of settlers and of arts adapted to the 
climate, than can be invited from any specific metropolitan 
country. When, instead of confining itself to the outfit, to 
what may be called the apprentice-fee of a young colony, a na- 
tion chooses to retain a certain influence over its conduct, in 
order to extort income from its earnings, the most generous 
mode of proceeding is to concede an early and entire emancipa- 
tion. By the separation of North America, Great Britain has 
saved the cost of administration and defence, and has secured 
neutrality to a commercial intercourse which would else have 
been interrupted by every war. This intercourse is not the 
smaller, but the larger, for the cessation of the monopoly; both 
because the consuming tion is more increased by foreign 
accession than it would been under British supremacy, 
because the demands of American commerce ate increased 

the result of an additional interchange with the French, 
panish, and Portuguese settlements. If the West-Incia islands, 
from the late proceedings in Jamaica seems probable, be 
spiring fo resist taxation, even for their own protection, when 
Crit. Rey. Vol. 1. April, 1804. 2D 
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accompanied with the assertion of British supremacy; it is 2 
question of imminent importance, whether a simple recognition 
of independence, which would of course secure habitual neutra- 
lity in all —~ wars, be not a wiser policy than any attempt 


at coercion. ‘Troops can be sent: but the yellow fever may ex- 


_tinguish European armies as rapidly in the adjoining islands as in 


Saint Domingo. Armed negroes, if inferior in the day of battle, 
are better wrestlers with the climate. ‘The expense of a conquest 
would be immense, and the consequent destruction inhuman. By 
driving the islanders to resistance, they would be compelled to 
avail themselves, as a resource of taxation, of their power of con- 
fiscating the property of absentees. Such a resource would ir- 
revocably extinguish more British property than a conquest would 
acquire ; to say nothing of the lasting mischief of provoking a 
war with the United States of America, who would assuredly 
lend at first a secret, and finally a public and avowed, assistance 
to the imitators of their own rebellion. If the skave-trade had 
been abolished by Mr. Pitt in 1796, the proprietors, it is true, 
would have been disaffected ; but the black population would. 
have been friendly to British supremacy: now we have to con- 
tend both with the vassal and with the lord. Mr. Brougham 
seems to elude the discussion of these grand and pressing 
points of colonial polity, and chiefly to speculate on the minor 
questions of commercial policy. He thus discusses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of monopoly, in opposition to the doc- 
trine of Dr. Adam Smith. 


* The following considerations may lead us to appreciate the real 
effects of the colonial monopoly, in producing this increase of the evil, 
as it is called, or in rendering the returns of a portion of the national 
stock slower than they would otherwise be. 

‘ 1. The interests of traders, in the employment of their capitals, 
are by no means the same, in all cases, with the interests of the com- 
munity to which they belong. 

‘ That trade, of which the profits are moderate, but the returns 
frequent, is, in the general, much more advantageous to the bulk of 
the society, than that trade, of which the returns are slow, and the 
profits great. More industrious people gain by the former, than b 
the latter operation; since large fortunes are accumulated, but a a 

reater number of moderate ones are made; and the whole stock of 
the nation receives a much more important and better distributed ad- 
dition. 

* But the possessors of trading capital naturally seek for that em- 

loyment of it which may secure to themselves the greatest. accumu- 
tise of profits. They feel no interest in the total income or savings 
of the country: their own interest leads them to consider how they 
may most rapidly acquire a fortune to themselves. The interest of the 
country points to the trade of , ae returns, and small profits: the inter- 
est of the merchant points to large profits; and only to quick returns, 
as the means of increasing the profits, if his capital is sufficiently extensive 
to enable him to afford to lye long out of his money. A trader will cer- 
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tainly prefer a commerce which returns his stock twice a year with 
fit of five per cent., to one which replaces it yearly with a profit of ten per 
cent.; but he will prefer a trade which replaces the capital at the year’s 
end with a profit of fifteen or twenty per cent., to one which only gives 
the profit of five or seven per cent. at the end of six months. Without 
any other inducement, therefore, than the great profit, he will employ 
his stock in the way least beneficial to the rest of the community. 

* A monopoly can only create or increase this disadvantage, by cre- 
ating or increasing the superiority of the profits in the distant trade 
over those in the nearer trade. The natural disadvantages of a di- 
stant market must always be compensated by increase of profits; 
otherwise, no capital would ever find its way thither. If all colonial 
monopoly, for instance, were at an end, and, the trade being thrown 
open, a competition were to reduce its profits to a level, or nearly 
to a level, with those of the European market, some capital from 
each country would be withdrawn to the latter market, until the 
profits of the colony trade rose again. They must always stand con- 
siderably higher than the profits of the European market, otherwise 
no capital would follow them. The monopoly, then, cannot be said 
to create the superiority of colonial profits or to draw thither all 
the capital which that superiority attracts. 

«2. When the competition reduces the profits of colonial trade, it is 
very easy to perceive what capitals will be the last to leave it. The mer- 
chants of the foreign countries, who had been attracted by the abolition 
of the monopoly, but whose countries have no more connexion with the 
colonies than with the parent states in Europe, will much more easily 
be driven from a trade, in which they had much less inducement to en- 
gage, even at equal profits. British stock (for example) will be much 
more easily drawn from the trade of the Dutch and French settle. 
ments, than Dutch or French stock. Traders have a real advantage 
in dealing with those who speak the same language ‘as themselves, 
obey the same laws, and follow the fates of the same government. 
This is a circumstance wholly unconnected with the monopoly, and is 
essential to the nature of colonial relations. It is the advantage which 
draws capital to the distant and less profitable coasting trade of any 
country, in preference to a more profitable traffic with a nearer Ft 
of some foreign state. While, therefore, the free trade drives off to 
other markets a great part of the foreign capitals vested in the colony 
trade, the great proportion of the capital that remains in it will belong 
to the ceanemalae ; a proportion rendered still greater by the in- 
creased competition of the displaced a capitals in the nearer 
markets. ‘This must happen in the case of one nation ing all 
the colonies in the world; but it will happen still more if each ing 
nation has colonies, and, most of all, in the actual case of each nation 
possessing colonies of the very same kind, situated in the very same 
parts of the world. A distribution will thus take place, regulated en- 
tirely by the circumstances of colonial, and independent of any 
partial restrictions or exclusive privileges. 

‘ 3. If, by any change in the colonial policy of Europe, the colony 
trade were thrown open to all nations, with equal, or not very un- 
equal advantages, the stock formerly employed on any particular 
branch of it, would naturally _— there, in preference to all other 
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employments. A considerable difficulty, some anxiety, and great tem 
ey expence, attends al] changes of stock from trade to trade, and 

m place to place in the same trade. ‘The stock, too, not immedi- 
ately engaped in colonial trade, and the industry which that trade 
puts in motion, become adapted to the particular demands of the di- 
stant market. Certain branches of manufacture, as well as the art of 
constructing vessels of a certain description; the raising of certain 
kinds of produce ; the establishment of certain branches of commerce 
with ssighivanclag countries, as subservient to, or springing from, the 
colonial trade ; the education of men in d particular line of business, 
and the acquisition of certain kinds of knowledge—all rise to perfec- 
tion from a long habit of engaging in the trade with the colonies as a 
separate and peculiar profession. ‘A change in those important parti- 
culars, is both disagreeable and expensive: it is attended with great 
anxiety, and much actual loss. 

‘© Whether, then, the monopoly, or the natural circumstances of 
the colonies, independent of positive institution, have settled in diffe- 
rent channels the capital of ditierent trading nations, the establishment 
of a free trade would with difficulty change the course of the stream, 
although some dimunition of its force, or beueficial influence, should 
take ohn nearly the same quantity as before would continue to flow 
in the accustomed channels, with the same rapidity, and towards the 
same reservoir. The capitals of each nation would retain a bias to- 
wards that direction intowhich long habit had drawn them, althoughthe 
new arrangements might vary the proportions of each in the division. 

* 4, We have already examined those circumstances which influence 
the distribution “of the capitals of any ‘nation, and incline capitals of « 
particular description to follow the more distant employments, while 
they confine others to the contiguous markets. Those causes, too, 
are altogether unconnected with, and beyond tlie influence of mono- 
polies or restrictive laws of any sort. No monopoly can carry to Ame- 
rica that stock which is engaged in the smaller retail trade of a coun- 
try, any more than the natura eon | of colonial profits can draw 
such a stock to that remote employment. The larger capitals, then, 
of any country, will generally find their way to the colonies in prefe- 
rence to the home market, or the nearer forcizn markets, and to the 
colonies of that country in preference to the foreign colonies—after 
an entire freedom of trade, shall have opened every branch of the home 
trade, and European trade, to all erders of men, and to all countries— 
and after an entire freedom of colonial commerce shall have admitted 
all nations to such a share in its profits, as their circumstances may 
enable them, or induce them to seck. ‘ 

‘ 5. The increase of uew colonies is much more rapid than that of 
old countries: the demands for capital in the former, are far more ur- 

nt and progressive than the accumulation of stock in the latter. 
A ithou h a system of perfect freedom were to be adopted in the colo-- 
nial odie of all the European nations, as certain capitals only in each 
nation. canenter into the distant commerce, it is not probable that suffi- 
cient-stock could ever be employed to reduce the profits nearly to the 
level of other trades: they would certainly be somewhat reduced, but 
the trade would still be sufficiently wide to receive all the capital 


which each commercial nation could pour into it.- At any rate, the 
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whole large “> of a country possessing colonies would fied their 
way thither. The rapid increase of the colonies would outstrip the 
aixgmentation of supply occasioned by the accumulation of the mother 
country. If any capitals had not at first been vested in the trade, or 
heen driven from it by the competition, they would now be drawn to 
it, as the whole accumulation of the European capitals would be in- 
sufficient. ‘The profits of the European trader would be rendered 
somewhat lower, though not much, as the prices would still be mo- 
nopoly prices, both to the European buyer and seller, from the in- 
creasing cemand for European commodities, and the increasing sup- 
ply of colozial produce. Any diminutioa of profits would only be a 
real loss to the mother country (though perhaps an advantage to the 
colonies), without tending to confine any of the larger capitals to the 
home trace, or the nearer foreiga trade a consumption. Besides, such 
a diminution would tend to correct itself: for it would retard the ac- 
cumulation of the stock destined to carry on the colonial commerce, 
while the rapidly increasing market would require more and more 
supplics daily. 

‘ The history of the British commerce with the United States of 
North America, furnishes ample proofs of the foregoing reflections, 
and enables us to judge of the effects produced by a much stricter, 
and more extensive monopoly, than any now possessed by the British 
merchants, upon the distribution of their capital.’ Vol.1. p. 254. 


The first of these five propositions, that ‘ the interests of traders 
in the employment of their capitals are by no meansthe same with 
the interests of the community,’ is highly improbable. 

That trade, of which the profits are moderate but the returns 
frequent, is not more advantageous, than that trade, of which 
the returns are slow and the profits great. Whether a trades- 
man make fifteen per cent. yearly of his capital, by three distinct 
returns, or fifteen per cent. annually by a single return, is, with 
respect to his means of maintenance from those transactions, 
iJentical. But, in the first case, he must squander three times 
the labour of inspection and direction which he is called upon 
to bestow in the second case. He loses, therefore, the value of 
his time nselessly both to himself and to the state, by pre- 
ferring the quick retymn at a small profit; so that a trader will, 
and ought, both for his own sake and for that of the country, to 
prefer 2 commerce which repiaces his stock yearly with a profit 
of ten per cent., to one which returns his stock twice a year with 
a profit of five per cent. ‘The opposite dogtrine is unaccountably 
maintained by Mr. Brougham. 

The second of these propositions, that ‘ when competition re- 
duces the profits of colonial trade, the merchants of forei 
countries will most easily be driven from it,’ is far from being de- 
monstrated. If, in consequence of the superabundance of capital 
in any given country (as in Holland before the antijacobin war), 
the rate of interest and profit on the employment of capital there 
happen to be very low, the merchants of that country will 
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least easily be driven from any given branch of trade. It is 
worth their while to undertake it, at an habitually lower rate of 
profit that can be accepted by the merchants of undercapitaled 
countries. When, to the advantage of easy credit, is added that 
of habitual neutrality, which exempts from the high freight and 
insurance of a belligerent power, this tendency is further in- 
creased; so that the capitals least easily driven from a given 
trade, are not, as Mr. Brougham imagines, those of a metropo- 
litan, but those of an opulent, country. The difficulty of a fo- 
reign ~e is easily conquered, and the figures of arithmetic 
are already pasigraphic. 

The third proposition is just, and acutely defended: the 
fourth is not very definite. It seems to say that large capitals 
tend to employ themselves at a distance. No. Distant trade re- 
quires large capitals, on account of the slowness of return, and 
of the magnitude of each venture: but large capitals always pre- 
fer, at an equal profit, a domestic employment, on account of 
the inferior risk. ‘There is an inversion of cause and effect in 
the statement of this proposition. 

The fifth proposition, that ‘the increase of new colonies is 
much more rapid than that of old countries,’ it would be thought 
paradoxical to deny. At first sight it appears to be a self-evi- 
dent, though needless, truism. As far as population is the sort 
of increase in question, it is perhaps correct. But here the 
increase of capital is in question. Let us however suppose that 
population and capital, which are a good deal connected, both 
double in ten years in a young colony. It will probably require 
twenty years for them to double a second time. It will then re- 
= forty years for them to double again; and then eighty. For 
the wages of labour and the profits of stock both keep diminish- 
ing, as the competition of men and money increases; but the 
diminish in a diminishing ratio. Ten years produce a great df. 
fect at first, and little effect at last. If then a colony consist at 
first of a hundred families of five persons each, it is likely to re- 


_ceive an addition of five hundred the first ten years: it is still 


likely to receive an addition of five hundred in each of the next 
ten years, although the rate of increase has diminished one half; 
because it now starts with a thousand, who areto double in twenty 
ears. In like manner it will again receive an addition of one 
undred families, or five naa persons, every ten years, al- 
though the population doubles next time only in forty years. If 
therefore the population of a colony receive every year an equal: 
addition, its increase will appear more rapid while it is a new, 
than when it is an old, colony. The like is true of its capital : 
an equal annual addition, continued for seventy years, may, du- 
ring the first ten years, double the capital of the society; the 
same during the next twenty, and the same during the next 


forty, years. But it is not so usual, when speaking of capital, as 
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it is when speaking of population, to estimate its increase byitsrate 
of increase. Now the positive augmentation of capital proceeds 
rather faster in an old tm in a new country; because a smaller 
proportion of the annual surplus, or profit, is required for the con- 
struction of fixed, unsaleable, unproductive objects, such as 
churches, bridges, prisons, fortresses ; and because the habits of 
economy, and the means of turning temporary deposits to -ac- 
count, are far more diffusive in an experienced, than in a new com- 
munity. If in North America there be five millions of men— 
if in Great Britain there be ten millions of men—the annual-in- 
crease of capital stock in Great Britain will be more than double 
the annual increase of capital stock in North America. In other 
words, the old country increases faster than the new. Mr. 
Brougham maintains the converse proposition; but he cannot 
for a moment doubt the fact. 

If in this manner the theoretic reasonings of Mr. Brougham 
be attentively discussed, they will sometimes be found to want 
solidity and precision; they are oftener subtile and ingenious 
than clear and satisfactory. But the information with which 
these speculations are accompanied, is the result of much read- 
ing and arrangement, of much learning and labour: it is far 
fetched, comprehensive, and select. ‘This is especially conspicue . 
ous in the third section of the first book, which treats of the par- 
ticular relations of the colonies of the European powers to their 
mother countries. 

The whole work is divided into four books; of which the 
first treats of the relations that subsist between a state and its 
colonies; the second, of the foreign relations of colonies; the 
third, of the foreign relations of states, as influenced by their 
colonial relations; and the fourth, of the domestic policy of 
the European powers in their colonial establishments. ot- 
withstanding the very general and embracing superscriptions 
of these books, they do not relate at all to the Asiatic settle- 
ments of the Europeans, but almost exclusively to those in the 
West Indies. The title of the two volumes should have stated, 
that the colonial policy of the European powers in the American 
archipelago was alone to be discussed: but perhaps these are’ 
only introductory volumes, and the more important and less ex- 
hausted subject of oriental legislation is yet to derive benefit from 
the sagacity, the talent, and the researches of Mr. Brougham. 


Art. IV.—Storia della Poesie Italiana, &@c. 

History of Italian Poetry, by Girolamo Tiraboschi : extracted from 
his larger Work, entitled General History of Italian Literature. 
Re-published by T. J. Mathias. 3 Vols. \2mo. 1. 1s. Boards. 
Becket. 1803. . 

WE are happy to find that this ardent reviver of the study of 

Italian poetry in-our own country meets with sd much encou- 
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ragement. It is only about three years ago that he presented us 
with a new edition of ‘ Select Sonnets and Canzonets,’ from Pe- 
trarc: since which time we have been called upon to notice his 
* Lyric Productions of the most celebrated Poets of Italy,’ in 
three volumes duodecimo ; and his new edition of Crescembini’s 
¢ Commentaries on the History of Italian Poetry ; containing an 
Examination into its different Orders and Species,’ publish- 
ed also in three volumes in twelves. The work before us is 
intended to pair with any one of the foregoing—and is there- 
fore printed with the same type, exhibits a similar page, and is 
nearly of the same extent. Like the two that immediately pre- 
ceded it, it is said indeed to be comprised in three volumes ; but 
of these the third is so much more amplified than the rest, that 
the editor has divided it into two parts, and has made a separate 
volume of each part. 

The work opens with an elegant and ingenious Italian canzone 
to Mr. Roscoe.— 


¢ Tra facondi scrittor ministro eletto 
A ravvivar di Clio l’estinta lampa ;’ 


presenting to him a vision of Lorenzo de’ Medici lamenting 
over the i traded and miserable state of his country. The idea 
is well applied, and the style and diction are consistent with 
the editor’s accustomed correctness and taste, An introduction 
follows, in Italian prose, addressed to. learned and poetic 
English readers; in which our compiler again takes occasion to 
express his strong and ardent attachment to Italian poetry, 
which, in the language of Pindar, employed upon rae OC= 
casion, he regards as ‘ cosa divinamente fondata ed innalzata, 
con lira variosonante, andamento musicale, e scelta struttura di 
parole decorosamente collocate ed unite*.’ This description, 
not indeed verbally rendered, though precisely characteristic of 
the subject to which it was originally applied, may, by many of 
our readers perhaps, he thought rather eulogistic, when ad- 
vanced as acomman criterion of the merits of Italian poetry. 
Yet we would rather pardon a heart too sensitive than too dull 
to the fascinations of such poets as Dante, Petrarc, Ariosto, 
Alamanni, Chiabrera, Menzini, and others of equal or nearly 
equal genius, who compose the vast and immortal phalanx, 
called forth, by the Muses of modern Italy, to exhibit their ex- 
quisite powers, and assert their triumphant claims. 

In the prosecution of his address, our author laments, and, as 
an Englishman, takes shame to himself, that the plan for giving 
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a new impression, in the metropolis of this kingdom, of aft 
entire series of the works of the most renowned historians of 
Italy, some time since proposed by a few learned Italians, did 
not meet with the encouragement to which he thinks it was en- 
titled, and which he fondly hoped it would have experienced. 
The merits, however, of the Aistorians of Italy, or indeed of 
any other country, are of a very different description from the 
merits of their psets. ‘The chief object of the former is informa 
tion, which may be communicated nearly in an equal d in 
one language as ia another; and although, in the diffusion of 
such ilovtiation, the writer may exhibit an uncommon porti 
of beauty and excellence in the peculiarity of his style and 
manner, yet these are qualities more easily communicable, and 
at the same time less essential to the subject treated of, than 
the delicate touches, the etherial and evanescent spirit, that solely 
characterise and give value to the foreign poet, and conse- 
quently render it impossible that his labours should be adequately 
translated into any language, even though he himself were to be 
the translator. We a oe. the merits of Bentivoglio, Guicciar- 
dini, and Paruta; but their subjects, their sentiments, and even 
their difference of style, upon which these merits chiefly depend, 
are not difficult to transfuse into our own language, and are, in 
some respects, — and rendered unnecessary by origi 
English writers of equal celebrity and value. Such, however, 
as we have already observed, is not the case with respect to the 
best poets, whether of Italy or of any other country; whose 
exccliencies are, in many instances, altogether appropriate, and 
incommunicable by the ablest version imaginable. And, hence, 
we cannot be surprised, that, while Mr. Mathias nieets with en- 
couragement enough from his own countrymen to induce him 
to persevere in re-editing the productions of the most esteemed 
Italian poets, or of their ablest commentators, a similar under- 
taking, in favour of the best moral or historic writers of Italy, 
should altogether fail of success. We cannot regard this latter 
labour as likely to be productive of all the advantage and national 
benefit which he fondly conceives would be derived from it; 
nor can we quite so severely reproach our countrymen for not 
having patronised the design. 

In the general patronage, however, which our author so feel- 
ingly affirms ought to be given to learning and learned men, 
and the importance of the latter to national taste and lan- 
guage, we cannot but concur most heartily; as we do also in 
the strictures, by which these observations are verified, upon the 
' absurd introduction, into the language of republican France, of 
terms which can never be naturalised, and of a style and 
phraseology whichnothing but the most depraved taste, here justly 
denominated a Gallomamia, could endure fora moment. The 
conclusion of our author’s address we shall select, as a specimen 
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of his ease and elegance of diction; confessing, however, at the 
same time, that we cannot trace that extreme analogy between 
the Italian and English tongues which he conceives to exist— 
and being persuaded that the latter possesses, among the dead 
languages, a much greater resemblance to the Greek (if even in 
the present day the Greek can be said to be a dead language), 
and, among the living, to the German and Persian; to the latter 
of which it perhaps makes a nearer approach than to or other, 
at least so far as relates to grammar and construction ; and would 
offer a still closer similitude, if the Persian were divested of its 
uncouth connexion with Arabic, and once more suffered to ap- 
nee in all the original purity and simplicity of the genuine 
ehlavi. 


* Ecco la Gallomania: torniamo alla luce dell’ Inghilterra e dell’ 
Italia. Non v’ é lingua certamente ch’ io stimi coltivi e veneri pit della 
mia propria; ma questo appunto mi rende pit studioso ed ammira- 
tore della Italiana, sembrandomi trovare tra le due lingue una 
somma analogia per la facilita e corrispondenza delle frasi, e 
spezialmente un’ aria di franchezza e liberta nella sublime poesia che 
eccita in me piacere insieme e meraviglia. 


€ Indi mi volgo all’ Arno, 
E, corsa gia l’immensa strada Argiva, 
Risveglio il suon della Toscana lira 
Lo spirto ergendo a non tentate imprese, 
Al bel natio paese 
Nuovi fregi aggiungendo aurei immortal ; 
E al mio Tamigi in riva 
Tosche gemme scoprendo o ignote o rare, 
Forse le rendero piu vaghe e care, 


© Ma se alcunomidomandasse, da quai motivi incitato,con tanto ardente 
e fervoroso zelo verso le amene py co lettere, m’ inchino si affettuo- 
samente all’ Italia; risponderei altamente: E a chi dunque dovrei in- 
chinarmi se non all’ augusto e dominante seggio di Febo, alla 
madre e nudrice delle scienze e dell’ arti, alla risvegliatrice del buon 
gusto, alla fonte di vaghissime fantasie, e all’ inesausta miniera de’ tesori 
dell’ antichita e delle dotte memorie d’ ingegni Greci e Latini? 
‘ A voi dunque, eruditi e studiosi miei compatrioti, raccommando di 
nuovo la Patria, le Muse, I’Italia, e tutti i suoi pit degni eccelsi leg- 
iadri ed eloquenti scrittori, storici, critici, e poeti, di cui si sente la fama 
in uN Movimento continuo coi secoli.’ Vol. i. p. 29. 
We are next presented with a detailed life of Tiraboschi, in 
a letter, written shortly after his decease, to the abate Frances- 
cantonio Zaecaria, by the abate Carlo Ciocchi, librarian to the 
duke of Modena, from which we shall extract a few particulars. 
Girolamo Tiraboschi was born at Bergamo, Dec. 28, 1731, of 
a highly-esteemed and honourable family. Of the earlier years 
of his education M. Ciocchi professes a total ignorance. About 
the age of fifteen he entered into the society of Jesus, in which 
he continued till its abolition, and for which, till the day of his 
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death, he preserved a tenderness and affection which often in- 
duced him to succour and console such members of the fra- 
ternity as stood in want of assistance. Having completed his 
noviciate, and the studies connected with it, he successively 
opened schools in several of the most considerable cities of his 
native country ; and afterwards, but in what precise year is un- 
certain, was elected professor of eloquence in the university of 
Brera, at Milan—a post which he still held when he was ap-- 
pointed by Francesco III. to the office of chief librarian in the 
ducal library at Modena, upon the death of M. Granelli, in 
May 1770; having, at this time, acquired no vulgar fame by a 
new and highly-improved edition of the Italian and Latin voca- 
bulary of Mandosio, and several Latin and Italian orations which 
he had publicly recited at Milan. Thus fortunately situated, 
both for his own benefit and that of the library in which he 
presided, he applied so closely to the precious mine of literature 
which was now open to him, that, in the course of the first 
alone of his appointment, he compiled the first of the thirteen 
bulky quarto volumes of his ‘ History of Italian Literature,’ and 
compiled it, as he himself freely acknowledges in his dedication, 
almost entirely from monuments which the library afforded him. 
Immense as is this entire work, he finished it in eleven years— 
a work which, as his biographer fairly observes, ‘ on account of 
the extent of its erudition, of its critical discussions, of its ju- 
dicious and modest opinions in every species of literature, and 
of its philosophic spirit, chastised, nevertheless, by reasonings 
the most correct, and religion the most pure, of which indeed 
it is full, has obtained the admiration and applause of the whole 
republic of letters.’ It was almost instantly re-printed, and with 
abundant success, at Florence, Naples, Rome, and again at Mo- 
dena itself; while two abstracts of it, in French and German, 
were circulated through these respective countries, and the 
Italian and foreign journals were filled with panegyrics upon the 
laborious author. 

Yet the ‘ History of Italian Literature’ was not the only 
work that he compiled within this period of time: during the 
same space he composed and published the ‘ Life of St. Olympia’ 
—a ‘ Letter upon the historico-apologetic Essay of Lampillas’— 
the ‘ Life of Fulvio Testi’—the two first volumes of the ‘ Mo- 
dena library ’"—and all the articles which, as the contribution of 
his pen, are inserted in the first twenty-three volumes of the 
Modena Journal. Nothing, therefore, could exceed the indefati- 
gable perseverance of this able and excellent scholar: but it is 
not always that an equal de of merit meets with an equal 
recompense ; for honours, dignities, and privileges seem to have 
rushed into the lap’ of Tiraboschi in an over-flowing tide. 
Hercules HI., who had now succeeded to the principality, as an 
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open proof of his esteem and friendship for him, granted him 
the title of cavalier; made him a councillor of state; declared 
him president of the ducal library, as wel as of the ducal gal- 
lery of medals; and, to enable him with greater ease to perse- 
vere in his Kterary undertakings, enlarged his salary, and exempt- 
ed him from all personal attendance upon the library. In the 
mean while, the Modenese state itself, following the glorious and 
munificent example of its sovereign, presented him with a 
diploma of nobility {a copy of which is annexed to the Life be- 
fore us); added his name to the body of its conservators; ad- 
mitted him to the enjoyment of all the distinctions, honours, 
favours, privileges, and immunities possessed by the other nobles 
of Modena; and accompanied the diploma with a splendid 

resent. In this respect, his native city of Bergamo was not, 
indeed, less negligent of his merits; a similar diploma testified 
its sense of his numerous talents and virtues, and in like manner 
admitted him into the body of its nobles and illustrious coun- 
cillors. 

Not rendered indolent by these extraordinary marks of public” 
approbation and estcem, and the exalted rank which he hereby 
acquired, Tiraboschi still continued to cultivate the boundless 
province of letters with indefatigable perseverance. His study 
seems, indeed, to have constituted almost the whole scene of 
his existence ; for, excepting in the receipt or return of formal 
visits, to which he was compelled by the very dignities that 
were heaped upon him and his numerous connexions with fo- 
reign literati, and excepting also in the punctilious discharge 
of the public duties of the Catholic religion, from which he 
never swerved, he seldom deserted it on any account. In mere 
indolence he never indulged for a moment, and not often re- 
signed himself to pastimes or relaxations of any kind. His cor- 
tespondence was immense, and he was not deficient in main- 
taining it; and the various publications in which he successively 
engaged, filled up the rest of his hours. ‘Through-the earlier 
art of the evening, alone, he allowed himself to unbend from 
the severities of profound study, and partook of the conversation 
of a few select and noble friends. Simplicity of manners, and 
regularity of life, did not, however, erable him to reach the 

eriod of old age. He was attacked in his sixty-second year 

y a dreadful hemorrhoidal flux, which was succeeded by a 
most cbstinate retention of urine, while, from a rigid spasm 
upon the sphincter of the bladder, no catheter could be intro- 
duced to afford him relief. In this unhappy state, he submitted 
to the operation of having the bladder opened ; which, neverthe- 
less, afforded him but temporary ease. After lingering, with the 
utmost degree of patience, and in the full exercise of Christian 
hope and consolation, for about five days, he died, in the begin- 
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ning of June, 1794. His body was deposited in the suburbar 
parochial church of Saints Faustino and Giovita, and the fol- 
lowing simple inscription placed over it— | 


‘HIERONYMUS. TIRABOSCHIUS. 
BERGOMAS. 

SACERDOS. PIENTISSIMUS. 
ATESTLZ. BIBLIOTHECH. PREFECTUS 
DE MONIMENTIS. [fTALICH LITTERATURZE 

: OPTIME. MERITUS 
OBIIT. II. NON. JUN. AN. MDCCXCIV. 
VIXIT. ANN. LXII. M. VLD. VI.’ 


' 


Without suffering the original preface to delay us, we proceed 
to notice the substance of the work itself, as presented in the 
edition before us. It is divided into seven chapters, chronologi~ 
cally arranged. Of these, the first commences with the eleventh 
century, and treats of the origin of Provencal and Italian poetry 
—the second extends from the latter part of the twelfth to the 
close of the thirteenth century, and is exclusively devoted to the 
subject of Provencal poetry ;—the third exhibits the progress of 
Italian poetry within the same period ;—the fourth continues 
the history of the latter through the whole of the fourteenth 
century ;—the fifth carries it through the fifteenth, but is 
chiefly confined to the Italian drama ;—the sixth extends it ge- 
nerally through the sixteenth ;—and the seventh concludes it 
with the beginning of the eighteenth century. With a taste 
equally correct as shat of Crescembini, because formed. upon his 
model, and a range of learning considerably more extensive, 
Tiraboschi, in the work before us, has offered a publication of 
far superior entcrtainment as well as instruction. The plan of 
the formcr did not indeed -2llow him the latitude to which the 
latter is peculiarly entitled : and hence, while the Commentaries 
are confined almost exclusively to the mere mechanism of Italian 
poetry, to its origin, and the various tastes of those who culti- 
vated it in different xras—the history before us admits an ac- 
count of their lives, and is animated with a multiplity of anec- 
dotes equally curious and amusing. 

Theaboriginal question, in the consideration of Italian poetry— 
to whom we are indebted for the introduction and first use of 
rhyme —the abate deems incapable of solution, and conse- 
quently suffers to remain as he found it. ‘ Su questo argu- 
mento’ (says he) ‘si é scritto molto da molti; ed io non potrei 
rescirne giammai, se tutte volessi esaminare le opinioni diverse 
di diversi scrittori, e scoprir tutti i falli in cui molti di essi sone 
caduti.? We think with our author, and —- approve of 
his silence; for, while some derive it from the Troubadours; 
others, from the Germans ; others, among whom is Petrarc, from 
the Sicilians ; others, and especially Don Juan Andres, a learned 
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Spanish abbé, whose opinions were —— controverted by ati~ 


other learned abbé of the same nation, Don Stefano Arteaga, 
from the Persians ; while others again maintain that there is no 
language in which it has not been occasionally employed, and 
even preterid to find traces of its casual adoption among the 
Hebrews; it would be a total waste of words and of time to 
enter into so unsettled and unprofitable a dispute. From whom 
the Italians themselves derived the use of what our author de- 
nominates harmonic verse, to distinguish it from the metrical or 
measured verse of the ancient Romans ; and-at what period they 
first began to drop the use of Latin, and attempt to poetise in 
their own vulgar tongue; are questions, however, in which, as 
more easily capable of solution, our author indulges without re- 
Juctance. And here, with a liberality which does credit to his 
heart, he admits, in opposition to both Muratori and Petrarc, 
that the art of vernacular rhymes did not originate with the 
Italians or Sicilians: he asserts that he can find no monument 
of Italian poetry anterior to the close of the tenth century, 
while it is incontestable that the Provencals were accustomed to 
national rhyme considerably before that period, and soon ac- 
quired such a degree of progress and dexterity in the poetic art, 
that, towards the termination of the eleventh century, William IX. 
count of Poitiers, composed a variety of Provencal poems, which 
Were actually published at the same period in Alsace. Of 
the Italians, A thinks, with Petrarc, that the Sicilians first ac- 
quired the practice; not, however, as before observed, that the 
latter invented it, but that they were first taught it by resident 
Provengals or Normans (and he rather inclines to the former) 
who introduced it from their own country. From the proximity 
of Catalonia to Provence, it is not surprising that vernacular 
poetry should have made its appearance as early, or nearly as 
early, in the former as in the latter territory, or that the Spaniards 
should hence be as anxious to lay in their claim for the inven- 
tion of this elegant art—elegant at least when refined by suc- 
ceeding generations—as the Provengals or the Sicilians: but it is 
truly astonishing that the Normans, a people separated by the 
whole intervention of France from these more southern pro- 
vinces, possessing manners, customs, and even a language totally 
different, should nevertheless have an opportunity of asserting 
an equal claim with any of them to the merit of the invention ; 
having records of vernacular poetry of a date nearly, if not al- 
together, as early as the most ancient examples of the Provengals, 
and rendering it still questionable to which of the two nations 
the prior introduction or discovery is to be attributed. 

Incapable of following the author, or the editor, through the 
whole extent of the history before us, we shall select the ensuing 
passage as a specimen of the entertainment they have respec- 
tively provided. In the sketch of the life of Petrarc, the abate 
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thus offers his opinion concerning the celebrated fair to whom 
he was so ardently, devoted. 


¢ Who was the Laura of Petrarc, has been much disputed in past 
ages. Some persons, who seem to think that poets can never speak 
or write but in an allegoric sense, pretend that Petrare was only en- 
amoured of wisdom, and that it was she who constituted the Laura 
whom he has so much celebrated. This opinion has been propagated 
by several from the very time of Petrarc himself, as we may determine 
from a letter which he wrote to James Colonna, bishop of Lombez *, 
in which he is pleasant upon this subject ; but he never gave himeelf 
the trouble of confuting such fancies, Alexander Vellutello, whoy 
in the sixteenth century, was one of the most esteemed commentators 
upon Petrarc, travelled full speed to Avignon, to collect anecdotes 
of Laura; and having there met, as he himself relates in his Life of 
Petrarc, with Gabriel de Sade, the latter endeavoured to persuade 
him that Laura was the daughter of John de Sade, and that she 
flourished between the years 1360 and 1370: but Vellutello iving 
that this epoch did not coincide with the declarations of Petrare in 
his rhymes, made no report of what Gabriello related to him. He 
had also an interview with Aimaro d’Ancezunes, lord of Cabrieres, 
a small domain about five leagues distant from Avignon: but having 
collected nothing satisfactory, he determined upon searching the bap- 
tismal registers of these districts; in one of which he found a Laura, 
daughter of Arrigo of Chiabau, lord of Cabrieres, baptised June 4, 
1314. Vellutello had no longer any doubt that this was the Laura so 
celebrated ; and, enraptured with his discovery, founded upon it his 
somewhat romantic theory of Petrarc’s amour. A man who had 
witnessed and examined the spot in which the passion of this poet, so 
to speak, had been born and bred, and who had consulted every cir- 
cumstance that gave a promise of genuine information, ap 
worthy of belief; and, in reality, the greater number of writers fol- 
lowed his opinion. Some, nevertheless, depending on a discovery 
which was made in 1533 of the tomb of Laura, in the church of the 
Franciscans, at Avignon, in the family chapel of the Sades +, con- 
ceived that from this family she might have sprung. But at length 
the abbé de Sade, attentively examining the documents in his archives, 
which he afterwards published }, clearly proved that Laura was the 
daughter of Audibert de Noves, a poe and syndic of Avignon, 
and of Ermessenda his wife; that she was born in the suburbs of 
Avignon, about the year 1308 ; and that in 1325 she was married to 
Hugh, son of Paul de Sade. We rejoice with the abbé de Sade in 
this fortunate discovery, the whole ion of which is due to himself ; 
but there was no necessity for his having insulted us as he has done §, 
because that on this subject we happen to have been so frequently im- 
posed upon.’ Tom. ii. p. 76. 


’ Such, then, was the object of the constant affection and tender 
verses of Petrarc. He met with her in the church of St. Clare, in 





* Famil. lib. ii. Ep. ix. 
+ Mem. de la Vie de Petr. Tom, i. Not. p. 13, ke. 
t Piéces Justicativ. 

§ Tom. i, Pref. p. xxxvii. 
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Avignon, April 6, 1827 (as, from a variety of passages in the works 
of Petrarc, the abbé de Sade has abundantly proved ; and as, prior:te 
himself, was asserted by Beccadelli, who was followed by others), a 
day which, iuthis year, was Holy Monday, and not Friday, as Petrare 
seems to indicate in two places*, which may therefore, and whieh 
certainly ought, to be interpreted, not as referring to the day of Friday, 
but to the sixth day of April, on which he might still affirm, with 
some degree of reason, that the Divine Redeemer was dead f. Many 
writers describe the love pf Petrarc as a pure, Platonic affection, 
which sought no other object than the virtues of Laura; while others 
— of it as a love with which he no otherwise concerned himself 
an in writing verses: and far am I from believing, either that the 
poet ever attempted any thing that could offend the modesty of Laura, 
or that she assented to him in any manner unworthy of a virtuous 
lady. But that Petrarc’s affection was a real and impetuous passion, 
that agitated his mind, and perpetually disturbed its peace, cannot 
possibly be doubted, by any one who will read—I will not say his 
verses, in which we may perhaps be induced to think that he Has a 
desire to be poetically playful—but his letters, and his other Latin 
works in which he speaks seriously, and openly exposes the state of 
his mind. It is highly probable that Petrarc flattered himself this 
love was innocent, and even that such an idea had assisted him not a 
little in elevating his mind towards heaven and God ; and, in reality, 
m his letters to posterity, he denominates his love “ most vehement, 
but single and virtuous,”—* veementissimo, ma unico ed onesto f.? 
Yet he hinieelf is at length compelled to confess that this was only 
a deception, and that his passion was far from being so virtuous as he 
had conceived. And it is impossible to read without a sweet sense 
of sympathy, the third of his dialogues with St. Austin, which he 
composed in 1343, being five years Telece the death of Laura, in 
which he disputes with the saint, and endeavours to prove to him 
the innocence of his affection ; while, in attending to his own develope- 
ment of all the effects which it produced—his disquietude, his Tis. 
turbance, his transport, his wakefulness, his listlessness of every 
thing—he sincerely avows that he was entangled in a dangerous snare, 
and solicits assistance to escape from it. ‘To the honour of Petrarc, 
it must, moreover, be confessed that he was not long in discovering 
that his passion demanded a check, or in seeking for proper remedies 
against it. It is thus he reasons in a letter, written in 1336, to father 
Dionigi, of the order of St. Austin, and a professor in the universit 
of Paris, of whom we have already made mention : “ I said to myself, 
to-day the tenth year is completed, since, abandoning the studies of 
childhood, thou partedst from Bologna. Eternal God! what change 
in thy habits has occurred within this short period! Even now am 
I too far from port to be able to reflect with confidence on the storms 
that are past. The day perhaps may arrive in which I shall look back 
on these events, in the very order in which they occurred ; first, say 
ing with thy own St. Austin, I desire to recall to mind my former 
weaknesses and shameful passions, not because I still love y ny but 


— 





* Son. iii. and xtviii. : 
' + Mem. de la Vie, de Petr. Tom. i. p. 137. 
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that I may love thee, O my God! Much peril and labour still re- 
mains for me, it is true. I no more love the object I have hitherto 
loved: but yes—too much I still love her; yct I love her with more 
modesty, with more restraint: true, I still love—but I love, as it 
were, in spite of myself: I love passionately—I love with sighs and 
lamentations, and prove, in my own heart, this saying of Ovid— 


‘ Odero si potero: si non, invitus amabo.’ 


It is nearly three years since this criminal and perverse passion, which 
alone has reigned in my heart and engaged my whole attention, first 
began to find an enemy that opposed it; and hence, for a long time 
already, has war prevailed between them.” At length, after havin 
offered many other remarks in the same strain, and having mnuiiendl 
St. Austin’s book of Confessions which he had received from Dionigi, 
and always carried with him, he concludes: “ Thou seest then, 
most beloved father, that I do not desire to conceal any thing from 
thee, since I not only openly expose to thee my whole life, but even 
the whole of my thoughts, which, I pray the God of mercy, may at 
one time be rendered firm and stable ; and that, after having been 
hong whirled at random among so many objects, they may ultimately 
be turned towards that which is the only true, permanent, and 
certain good *.” 








—_—_—_________ __ ______ 





Art. V.—Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. For the Year 1803. Part II. (Continued from p. 40.) 


* XI. Account of some Experiments on the Descent of the 
Sap in Trees. In a Letter from Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 
to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K.B. P.R.S.’ 

While we give due credit to Mr. Knight’s ingenuity and atten- 
tion, we cannot avoid remarking that his experiments and obser- 
vations are not always conclusive or satisfactory. The former are 
too few, and not sufficiently varied, and the consequences not at 
all times correctly drawn. We have formerly noticed his early 
experiments, which were not very clearly detailed: the obscurity 
is now avoided. 

In a prior memoir, he endeavoured to show that the sap, or 
nutritious fluid, absorbed by the roots, was conveyed by the al- 
burnum or white wood of the root, trunk, and branches; that 
it passes through the central vessels of the latter into the succu- 
lent part of the annual shoot, the leaf-stalk, and the leaf; and 
that it returns to the bark through the returning vessels of the 
leaf-stalk. ‘The object of the present paper is to demonstrate 
the causes of the descent of the sap through the bark, and the 
consequent formation of wood. These are, in our author’s opi- 
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-nion, gravity; the motion communicated by winds ; capillary at» 


traction ; and perhaps some ‘conformation of the vessels them- 
selves,’ better calculated to carry fluids in one direction than an- 
other. ‘The first of these causes is sufficiently obvious; and ca~ 

illary attraction, as it carries up the fluids in the plant, may 
bine them back again. ‘The effect of the motion of the winds 
is equivocal; and the peculiar conformation of vessels may rea- 
sonably be doubted, while it is uncertain whether vessels of any 
kind cxist. The perspiratory vessels are confined, as appears from 


the author’s experiments, to the under pagina of the leaf, while 


the upper is probably adapted for the emission of gas, perhaps 
for the absorption of light. ‘Though gravitation be allowed, as 
the cause of the descent of sap, we do not think it proved by 
Mr. Knight’s experiment, which shows only, that, in a vigorous 
plant, szp will circulate, whatever the direction of the shoot may 
be. In this instance, the impulse was from below. In the ex- 
periment by which the effects of motion are demonstrated, the tree 
was unnaturally confined, and the more it was shaken in the up- 


per part, the greater was the stricture formed by the haybands. 


‘The other appearances of mountain trees are easily accounted 
for, from common causes. ‘The following fact merits notice. 


* Not only the external form of the tree, but the internal character 
of the wood will be affected by the situation in which the tree 
grows; and hence, oak timber which grew in crowded forests, ap- 
pears to have been mistaken, in old buildings, for Spanish chesnut~ 


But I have found the internal organization of the oak and Spanish 


chesnut to be very essentially different. The silver grain and general 
character of the oak and Spanish chesnut, are also so extremely dis- 
similar, that the two kinds of wood can only be mistaken for each 
other by very careless observers. Many pieces of wood found in the 
old buildings of London, and supposed to be Spanish chesnut, have 
been put into my hands ; but they were all most certainly forest oak.’ 
pr. 282. 


The following remarks are also important. 


* The formation of alburnum in the leaf-stalk, seemed to point out 
to me the means of ascertaining the manner in which it is generated 
in other instances; and to that point my attention was in consequence 
attracted. Having grafted a great many leaf-stalks with shoots of 
the vine, I examined, in transverse sections, the commencement 
and gradual formation of the wood. It appeared evidently to spring 
from the tubes which, in my last paper, I have called the returning 
vessels of the leaf-stalk ; and to be deposited on the external sides of 
what I have there named the central vessels, and on the medulla. 
The latter substance appeared wholly inactive; and I could not dis- 
cover any thing like the processes supposed to extend from it, in all 
cases, into the wood. 

‘ The organization of the young shoot is extremely similar to that 
of the leaf-stalk, previous to the Teennies of wood within it. The 
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same vessels extend through both; and therefore it ere extremely 
probable, that the wood in each would.be generated in the same man- 

-ner: and subsequent observation soon removed all grounds of doubt.’ 
Pp. 284, 


Mr. Knight thinks, with great reason, that the medullary pro- 
cesses are furnished by the bark; and it is not improbable that 
the sap acquires the power of generating wood by some elabo- 
ration in the leaf. What changes it may undergo in the bark, 
the author has not pointed out; nor is it clear that any take 
place. That buds, in tuberous-rooted plants beneath the ground, 
are formed by the matter descending through the leaf, is highly 
probable; but the experiment by which the author attempts to 
prove it, is not very decisive. ‘The younger and more succulent 
bud might receive a coloured fluid more freely than the con- 
tracted vessels of the parent root. At least this experiment 
should be repeated with more attention, and varied by coloured 
fluids of different kinds. 

* XII. Enquiries concerning the Nature of a metallic Sub- 
stance lately sold in London, as a new Metal, under the Title of 
Palladium. By Richard Chenevix, Esq. F. R.S. and M. R.I. AY 

We have had occasion to mention that a new metal was some 
time since offered for sale in this metropolis, which Mr. Che- 
nevix had discovered to be an alloy of platina by means of 
mercury; and we perceive, in a periodical journal, a reward of- 
fered—we believe by the original vender—to any one who will 
make a similar metal from these ingredients. Mr. Chenevix 
has certainly succeeded in this attempt; but it throws a little 
doubt on the subject, that his success was not constant. If 
it ever took place, however, the conclusion must be pronounced 
highly probable. It is, nevertheless, very singular that a metal 
(platina) whose specific gravity is perhaps more than 22, com- 
bined with another (mercury) whose specific gravity is nearly 14, 
should produce a mass of the gravity of about11. In Mr. Hat- 
chet’s very admirable paper, there are certainly instances of very 
unexpected results, in this respect, from the union of different 
metals, yet in none is the variation so considerable. 


* But a no less extraordinary instance of irregular density is daily 
before our eyes; yet it has not so much as attracted our attention. 
It is true that it is taken from among the gases. But, if we’ sup- 
pose that we have attained accuracy in experiments upon these sub- 
jects, I see no reason to refuse their evidence in this instance. The 
density of oxygen gas, to that of water, is as 1 to 740; and the den- 
sity of hydrogen gas as 1 to 9792. The mean density of that pro- 
portion of oxygen and hydrogen gases which constitutes water, is to 
that of water as 1 to 2098; or, in other words, water is 2098 times 
heavier than the mean density of its elements in the gaseous state. 
But water is only 1200 times heavier than steam, or water in the state 
of vapour. Therefore, there is a variation in +, of 898, or nearly 
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half, between the density of water and its elements, when both are ire 
the aériform state. This fact, however, regards bodies only as they 
remain in the same state, whether of solidity, liquidity, or fluidity- 
The anomaly is much greater, if we contemplate them as they pass 
from one of these states to the other. Yet we must not omit the 
consideration of such a change, in the instance of mercury alloyed 
with platina; for the former metal, before liquid, becomes solid as it 
enters into the new contbination.’ Pp. 309. 


This scarcely solves the difficulty ; for steam is by no means 
water: mercury, indeed, passes trom a fluid to a solid state ; 
but the specific gravity is less, while in the changes from an 
aérial to a fluid state it is greater. Perhaps this subject will be 
pursued. One suggestion of our author deserves our attention :— 
It is observed, that several new metals have been lately discover- 
ed; and these experiments may excite a doubt whether some of 
them may not be compounds. No consequence can probably 
be drawn from the specific gravity, as is evinced by these ex- 
periments; and their union, as in this instance, may resist the 
power of chemical re-agents. ‘lwo ductile metals may, indeed, 
become fragile, but the contrary does not take place in a very 
high degree. 


‘ It is therefore more to be supposed that we should look to sim- 
plification among the fragile metals ; and, even at this early period, it 
may not be too speculative to consider the metallic bodies in an order 
which may bring together those which possess the greatest number of 
similar characters.’ Pp. 318. 


‘ XII. An Account of the sinking of the Dutch Frigate 
Ambuscade, of 32 Guns, near the Great Nore; with the Mode 
used in recovering her. By Mr. Joseph Whidbey, Master At- 
tendant in Sheerness Dock Yard. Communisated by the-Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K. B. P.R.S.’ 

We are sorry that we cannot abridge this very ingenious 
paper, which highly merits our commendation. Yet we think 
the powers might have been assisted by the buoyancy of a con- 
siderable number of empty casks. 

* XIV. Observations on a new Species of hard Carbonate of 
Lime; also on a new Species of Oxide of Iron. By the Count 
de Bournon, F. R.S. and L.5.’ 

It gives us sincere pleasure to see a taste for scientific mine- 
ralogy arising in this kingdom; and, though at present confined. 
in its sources, we trust that these will be more numerous, and- 
their streams more expanded. ‘The count de Bournon describes 
a new species of hard carbonat of lime, which forms a kind 
of connecting link between the calcareous carbonats and 
the arragonite of Haiiy. It was a group of hexaédral pyramidab 
crystals in Mr. Greville’s collection, but which refused to 
split inte the regular rhomboidal form of this substance. Its 
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fracture was vitreous; but, after many trials, it yielded; reluc- 
tantly forming a perfect rhomboidal tetraédral prism, the angles 
of which measured 128° and 52°. The terminal faces of the 
prisms were not, however, smooth or regularly broken. Some 
varieties are afterwards noticed, which we cannot, with sufficient 
perspicuity, describe without the diagrams. 


* This substance does not appear to be very scarce. Among the 
crystallized carbonates of lime preserved in Mr. Greville’s collection, 
i have met with about a dozen specimens of it, most of which came 
either from Carinthia, or from Transylvania, or from Scotland. The 
beautiful and delicately white stalactitical substance, hitherto known 
by the name of flos ferri, generally belongs to the substance here de- 
scribed, particularly certain pieces of it, which have their ramifications 
covered with small brilliant asperities, giving them the appearance of 
fine satin. These little asperities, all of which are inclined, in the 
4ame direction, to the axes of the various ramifications, are in fact so 
many very perfect but minute crystals, which most commonly belong 
to the forementioned flat pyramidal varieties. 

Among the specimens of this kind of carbonate of lime which 
came from Carinthia, there exist some, in which the sharp. pyramids 
are very small, and appear as if planted almost perpendicularly in the 
matrix. These specimens may, from the above circumstance, be 
more easily confounded with the common carbonate of lime in small 
needle-like crystals; there is, however, the a difference be- 
tween them, namely, that in the common carbonate of lime, we can- 
not touch these little crystals, though ever so lightly, without break- 
ing them; whereas, in the substance here described, the crystals are 
capable of resisting a tolerably strong compression of the fingers, and, 
if the pressure be increased, they very frequently, instead of break- 
ing off, actually penetrate into the skin. The lustre of the latter 
substance is also much more lively than that of the former. 

* Another circumstance which might prevent our recognizing, at 
the first view, the crystals of this substance, when placed among those 
of common carbonates of lime, is, that the crystals of the latter sub- 
stance are sometimes found in the form of a hexaedral pyramid, 
nearly as acute as that of the crystals above described; but, in that 
case, they break with the greatest facility, and the fractures are always 
smooth, and in the direction of the planes of the primitive rhomboid; 
a circumstance that is never observed in the crystals of the hard car- 
bonate. 

‘ The matrix of this substance, in most of the specimens I have 
seen, is a brown oxide of iron, mixed with a portion of argill, and also 
with a considerable number of calcareous particles. In some of these 
may be observed the primitive rhomboid of the common carbonate 
of lime, grouped upon the crystals of the substance here treated of.’ 
Pp. 330. 


Count de Bournon next inquires, whether this substance 
should be arranged with the carbonats of lime, or with the ar- 
ragonites. He examines the different properties of each, and 
thinks that it should not be confounded with the latter. It cer- 
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tainly is, as we have said, a connecting link; and such, in all 
natural systems, should be repeated at the extremity of one 
genus, and at the head of the other, as partaking of the cha- 
racters of each, while it is properly neither. There may, as 
our author alleges, be some chemical difference; but its cause 
has not been ascertained, so that it cannot influence the deter- 


mination. 


‘ I have lately received, from my worthy friend M. Gillet de ?Au- 
mont, some imperfectly formed and colourless crystals of hard carbo- 
nate of lime, which, he says, were found inclosed:in lava, near Vert- 
zou, in the environs of Puy de Dome, in Auvergne, and which were 
considered as a kind of arragonite. These crystals appear to me 
very similar to the hard carbonate of lime herein described; and 
M. Gillet informs me, that the above is not the only part of Auvergne 
in which these crystals are found in old lava. I remember perfectly 
well, that when I was examining the volcanic products of that pro- 
vince, on the spot, and also those of Velay, of Vivarais, and of Forez, 
I observed, in many of the lavas of the extinct volcanos of those 
provinces, groups of thin diverging crystals of carbonate of lime, 
which appeared to me much harder than crystals of common carbonate 
of lime in similar circumstances, so that I found it very easy to pre- 
serve them entire. I think it very probable, that the arragonite cylin- 
droide of the abbé Haiiy ought to be referred to this substance.’ 
Pp. 334. 


In this case, it is evident that the lavas have influenced the 
form of this substance :—may it not arise from a portion of the 
iron so frequent in them? If so, however, the metal would 
probably have been detected. 

The second substance noticed, is the cubic oxid of iron. To 
the abbe Haiiy we owe much of our knowledge respecting the 
oxids of iron, and their crystallisable forms. The first de- 
gree, which contains the very attractable oxid, possessing the 
smallest proportion of oxygen, crystallises in regular octaédrons; 
the second, with more oxygen, in slightly acute rhomboids; in 
the third, when the calx is no longer attractable, no form of 
crystal can be discovered. The following observations, on the 
principle which should direct us in arranging species, are im~ 
portant. 

* The distinction of species here spoken of will perhaps appear exe 
traordinary, to those persons who are accustomed to consider the 
combination of oxygen with iron as forming of itself a species in the 
genus, (which genus is determined by the nature of the metal, 
namely, iron,) because it may appear to them like dividing into vari- 
ous species, that which merely constitutes a single one. But I must 
observe, that in mineralogy it is not merely the chemical combination 
of a particular acid with a particular basis which forms the species, 
but the mode in which that acid is combined with the basis. Per- 
haps, in many cases, the formation of the species may depend upon 
the introduction of a third principle, which, either from its mod¢ of 

















combination or from its nature, has hitherto eluded the investigations 
of chemistry. Thus, in the analysis of two plants, or of two animals, 
of totally different species, chemistry, in most cases, is not able to 
discover any thing but the same ingredients combined with each 
other. In these instances, therefore, it is evident that the mode of 
combination, and not the combination itself, is what determines the 
species.’ p. 335. 


The slightly attractable oxid of iron, called the specular iron, 
was supposed to crystallise in a cubic form: but the abbe Haiiy 
has shown that it belongs to the rhomboid of 87° and 93°. Be- 
tween this, however, and the oxids which neither crystallise 
nor are attracted, the cubic oxid must be placed. It is the last 
form which crystallises; and it is not at all attracted. Some 
portions of hematites, which have less than their proportion of 
oxygen, are of this kind; and even with the octaédral oxids, 
when in irregular masses, the cubic oxid is sometimes mixed. 
It is distinguished by its red colour, and in some specimens has 
been discovered pure and unmixed, forming, on the surface and 
occasionally in the substance, striz crossing each other at right 
angles. 

* XV. Account of the Changes that have happened, during 
the last Twenty-five Years, in the relative Situation of Double- 
Stars; with an Investigation of the Cause to which they are 
owing. By William Herschel, LL. D. F.R.S.’ 

Of this excellent paper it is difficult to give an adequate abs- 
tract, without more extensive quotations than our limits will 
admit, and without the diagrams with which the minuter ex- 
planations are illustrated. Our author’s object is the double 
stars, many of which he endeavours to show are not merely in 


the vicinity of each other, but, in reality, are binary combina- 


tions, each revolving round the common centre of gravity, or 


apparently, from the difference of size, the smaller revelving, 


round the larger. This, with respect to many double stars, our 
author seems to have proved without much remaining doubt. 
The minute particulars we cannot introduce. The general con- 
clusions we shall select. 


The first double star noticed, is that on the head of Castor, 


and Gemini. The distance, in a series of observations con- 
tinued for twenty-three years and a half, has not varied; but the 
angle of position of the smaller star has differed. Our solar sy- 
stem is admitted to have a motion in space: but this will not ac- 
count for the variation ; and the phenomena can only be solved, 
with probability, by supposing a to revolve round a centre 
of gravity, which has also some motion in space. The discovery 
of an accidental observation on a Geminorum, by Dr. Brad- 
ley, supports the same opinion; and, from the whole, it appears 
probable that the orbits are circular, and at right angles to the 
line in which we see them. The period of the revolution of the 
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small star is found to be about three hundred and forty-two 

years and two months. 

' The next star noticed is y Leonis, the length of the revo- 
lution of the small star round this is about twelve hundred: 
years. The star marked ¢ Bootis is next examined. ‘The appa- 
rent motion of the two former is retrograde, of ¢ Bodtis direct. 


* I may here add a remark with regard to < Bootis, which will be 
applicable to several more of my double stars. In the milky-way, a 
multitude of small stars are profusely scattered, and their arrangement 
is very different from what we perceive in those parts of the heavens 
which are at a considerable distance from it. About ¢ Bootis, which 
is situated in what I have formerly called figuratively a nebulous part 
of the heavens, there are, comparatively speaking, hardly any stars ; 
and, that so remarkable a star as ¢ should have a companion, seems 
almost to amount to a proof that this very companion is, as it appears 
to be, a connected star. The onus probandi, therefore, ought in justice 
to fall to the share of those who would deny the truth of what we 
may call a fact; and I believe the utmost they could do, would be to 
prove that we may be deceived; but they cannot show that this star 
has no connection with ¢ Bootis. 

‘ This argument will be much supported, when we consider that 
many of the double stars in the milky-way are probably such as have 
one of the scattered stars, nearly in the same line, at a great distance 
behind them. In this case, the two stars of the double star have no 
connection with each other; and the great number of them in the 
milky-way, is itself an indication of this effect of the scattered multi- 
tude of small stars. In the single constellation of Orion, for instance, 
we have no less than 43, pointed out by my catalogues; ten of which 
are of the first class, und yet have undergone no change of distance or 
position since I first perceived them. But, with apparently insulated 
stars, such as ¢ Bootis, the case is just the reverse.’ p, 375. 


The periodical revolution is uncertain: it cannot employ less 
than sixteen hundred and eighty-one years. 

The ¢ Herculis affords a singular appearance; the occultation 
of one star by another. The ¢Serpentis seems also a binary com- 
bination; and the periodic time of the revolution must be about 
three hundred and seventy-five years. ‘The y Virginis has, like 
¢ Bootis, no proper motion ascertained; but, with the assist- 
ance of Mayer’s observations, the periodic revolution empioys 
about seven ailiall and eight years. 

* XVI. An Account of the Measurement of an Arc of the 
Meridian, extending from Dunnose, in the Isle of Wight, Lati- 
tude 50° 37’ 8”, to Clifton, in Yorkshire, Latitude 53° 27’ 31”, 
in course of the Operations carried on for the Trigonometrical 
Survey of England, in the years 1800, 1801, and 1802. By 
Major William Mudge, of the Royal Artillery, F. R.S. 

This excellent article, which fills more than half of this part 
of the volume, does not admit of abridgement; but it will add 
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greatly to the value of the book which contains it. A series of 
observations so minute and accurate must be particularly inter- 

“esting both to the geographer and astronomer.—The usual list of 
presents and donors concludes the volume. 
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Art. VI.—The History of the Revolutions of Russia, to the Ac- 
cession of Catharine the First; including a concise Review of the 
Manners and Customs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries. By Henry Card, A. B.Sc. 8vo. 125. Boards, 
Longman and Rees. 1803. 


“THE convulsions of a civilised state,’ says Mr, Hume, ‘usually 
compose the most instructive and most interesting part of its 
history; but the sudden, violent, and unprepared revolutions in- 
cident to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, and termi- 
nate so often in cruelty, that they disgust 7 the uniformity of 
their appearance; and it is rather fortunate for letters, that they 
are buried in silence and oblivion.’ This reflexion may serve to 
console us for the defective state of the early history of Russia. 

The name of Russians was first divulged, in the ninth cen- 
tury, by an embassy from Theophilus, emperor of the East, to 
Lewis, the emperor of the West, and son of Charlemagne. The 
Greeks were accompanied by the envoys of the great duke, or 
tsar, of the Russians, who requested the French monarch to 
transport them by sea to their native country. At this period 
the mass of the nation appears to have consisted of Slavonians ; 
but the royal and noble families, of Scandinavians or Goths; the 
more civilised race having acquired an hereditary ascendancy. 

The voyage of discovery into the northern seas, patronised by 
Alfred, and achieved by Octher, brings the second account of. 
the early state of some of the Russian tribes. ‘The third account 
occurs in Constantein Porphyrogennetus, whe, in his ceremonies 
of the Constantinopolitan court, notices the arrival of the Rus- 
sian princess Olga, in the year 946, at Constantinople. Her con- 
version to Christianity was a consequence of her stay; and, on 
her return to Novgorod, she became instrumental in attaching 
the royal family of Russia to the religion of the Greeks. Her 
grandson, Volodimer (to copy the orthography of Schloctzer), 
married Anne, a sister of the Greek emperor, and facilitated the 
establishment not only of the ritual, but of the arts; of the supersti- 
tion, but of the language; of the monks, but of the manners of the 
Greeks. From that time the national deity Perun was deserted, 
a$ an unclean spirit, and banished to Siberia. Within seventy 
years from the marriage of Volodimer, was born, in 1056, the first 
native historian of the Russians, Nestor, a monk of Kiev. His 
chronicle, which extends to 1115, was successively continued by 
Sylvester, who died in 1123, by Simeon, who died in 1206, and 
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by several anonymous ecclesiastics. The archives of Moscow 
preserve documents, of which the oldest has the signature of the 
grand duke Andreas, who died in 1158. 

Further back than the personal recollections of the princess 
Olga, Russian history does not extend. She was of Pleskow, 
and was married to Igor, a son of Rurik. Rurik had been 
one of three sovereigns who divided the empire, and severally 
wayed at Ladoga, at Belosero, and at Isborsk; but he obtained an 
ascendancy over both his competitors, and transferred the seat of 
empire to Novgorod. Rurik died while his son was a minor. His 
nephew Oleg then became regent, or rather the chief person— 
the man of most consequence in the country: he resided at Kiev, 
and is therefore said to have transferred thither the seat of empire. 
When Igor grew up, it reverted to Novgorod. These early Rus- 
sian kings may be compared with the Indian furriers in Canada, 
who are said to collect a certain proportion of skins, and to pay 
them as a tribute to the Varangians, that is, to the Armorican, 
English, and Scandinavian merchants, who trade and pirate in 
the Baltic. Octher asserts, that the Esthonians drank, in com- 
mon, mead —at entertainments, mare’s milk fermented; but 
that they had in plenty both wine and beer, which, however, 
they did not brew. The wine, no doubt, came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople, and was the result of intercourse 
with the Greeks ; but the beer must have been carried from En- 
gland, or Armorica. Beer therefore, and probably armour, was 
among the articles exchanged for these furs. ‘The ideas of pro- 
perty were so very lax, that, on the death of a man, his effects, 
says Octher, are scrambled for; whoever arrives first, loads his 
horse with whatever he can seize, and rides off with it. A swift 
horse is véry expensive, because it gives a man a better chance 
of coming in for a legacy. ‘he bodies of the dead are preserved 
in ice-heaps by the six months together, and a general burial 
takes place in the spring; a strong symptomatic proof that in- 
stances of recovery were not rare after long enduring congela- 
tion. 

Milton, to whose admirable conduct of the office of secretary 
of state is chiefly to be ascribed the high reputation of the com- 
monwealth of England among foreign powers, first composed in 
our language a brief history of Russia. The materials scattered 
in the Latin historians of the sixteenth century, he has excel- 
lently condensed or epitomised; and his short chronicle, of less 
than six folio pages, may still be read with instruction, if not 
with satisfaction. ‘The authors of the Universal History en- 
larged on the task; but it was reserved for Mr. Tooke to im- 

rt, in a worthy manner, the information compiled by Bayer 
and Schloctzer concerning the annals of that colossal nation. 
Mr. Card’s work may be considered as a convenient popular ma- 
nual of Russian history, in which the more prominent incidents 
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are narrated with eloquence; but, though it may avoid the tedi- 
ous detail, it is not a substitute for the copious information, of 
Mr. Tooke. It is likely, however, to be read with applause, and 
will familiarise, to the English tongue, the novel but not un- 
couth names of the Slavonian heroes.—A very interesting and 
romantic fragment is the history of Otropief. 


‘ It is now essentially necessary to relate diffusely the discordant 
accounts of the several writers concerning the death of the Czarovitz 
Demetrius, as they enable us to observe the many concurring circum- 
stances which favoured the deception of Otropief, and on what spe- 
cious and plausible grounds he alleged his pretensions to royal de. 
scent. 

‘ It may be remembered that the infant Demetrius was one of the 
chief adversaries in the reign of Fedor, marked out for destruction by 
the cruel policy of Boris. To cut off all his hopes of succession to 
the throne by a speedy death, was the infamous proposal of a noble- 
man named Clechnin. This confidential friend of Boris, in the dis- 
charge of his criminal office, reckoned also on the assistance of the se- 
cretary of state Bitiagovski, whose domains lying contiguous to the 
residence of Demetrius at Uglitz, furnished them with the pretext of 
stopping there without suspicion. But to insure the accomplishment 
of his murderous designs, he engaged twelve others in the conspiracy: 
yet the most useful of these assassins was [were] an old gouvernante 
of the Czarovitz, named Volkhova, and her son Danilo. 

* Bitiagovski soon arrived at Uglitz, charged with an order of the 
court to inspect the domestic concerns of the Czarina. In the house 
of this princess he exercised the most tyrannical authority, lessened 
her revenues, deprived her brothers of liberty, and demanded from 
them the most subservient deference and unqualified submission. 'T'o 
seize the young prince by surprize was the object of this odious in- 
quisition. But the empress, no doubt apprehensive of the stroke 
which menaced her, scarce ever allowed herself a necessary repose 
from the anxiety of maternal tenderness. At last, exhausted by in- 
cessant watching, she had the misfortune one day to fall into a heavy 
sleep after dinner. The artful Volkhova did not neglect this critical 
moment ; she conducted the Czarovitz into the court, under the pre- 
tence of her son’s amusing his mind with infantine sports. Danilo, 
worthy of his horrible mother, was the first to strike the unprotected 
— whilst the other assassins soon buried their daggers in his 

¢ This shocking event happened on the fifteenth of May, one thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-one, in the broad face of day, accord- 
ing to the statement of Russian chronicles. Whilst foreign writers 
affirm, that this political stroke was achieved during the night, by 
which means a less precious victim was substituted in the room of the 
prince. The influence and intrigues of Boris have however entangled 
this event in the deepest and most impenetrable obscurity. 

* According to Rendon evidence, this crime was not perpetrated 
without a witness. The villains, wholly engrossed by their butcher- 
ing occupation, imagined not they were discerned by the sacristan of 
the principal church, who, in the first emotions of surprise and terror, 
sounded the alarm bell, ‘The noise quickly drew together the kins. 
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snen of the young prince. No sooner did they learn that Demetrius 
was no more, and Bitiagovski was the chicf of the assassins, than they 
ran with the wildest fury to the house of the secretary, seized him, 
his wife, and most of their accomplices, and stoned them to death in 
their ungovernable though meritorious indignation. Boris, fertile in 
resources, and dextrous with all the weapons of dissimulation, soon 
lulled the suspicions of the credulous Czar. In a plausible memorial 
presented to Ries his brother was there depicted to have been at+ 
tacked by a violent fever, whilst, forlorn and abandoned by his uncles 
and more unnatural mother, he put an end to his existence in the pa- 


roxysm of his delirium. 
© The weakness of Fedor reposed with confidence on this fallacious 


statement; but the court and the city, more conversant in the ma, 
neuvres of Boris, began to scrutinize this affair with no less activity 
than prudence. To regain his shattered credit he dispatched the 
prince Vassili Chouiski, the degenerate son of the unfortunate Ivan, and 
the infamous Clechnin, under the specious view of making a most ri- 
gid and impartial examination into this horrible affair. On their arri- 
val they inspected the corpse of the Czarovitz, which was afterwards 
commanded to be interred. Interrogations were put to the dowager 
Czarina, her brother, and the whole town: on all sides, the unwel- 
come sounds of truth reverberated, which were only heard by them to 
be abused. 

* Whey returned to Moscow, they published a an the most sa- 
tisfactory to the interests of Boris. Restrained no longer from a free 
indulgence in the pleasures of resentment by the favourable tendency 
of this report, he formed a singular system of persecution, which was 
followed with the most undeviating steadiness. The dowager Czarina 
soon saw herself immured in the solitary gloom of the dean, and 
ebligcd to take the habit of a nun under the name of Marpha, as a 
real punishment for her pretended negligence. Her brothers, by the 
same illegal stretch of despotism, were consigned to different places 
of banishment ; where most of them finished their days. And the 
greater part of the inhabitants either suffered immediate death, or 
were transported to a colony at Pelym, a new erected city of Siberia; 
whilst the bodies of the real authors of his death were dragged from 
the ditch into which they had been cast by the rage of the populace, 
and entombed with all funcral honours, 

* The motley plan of QOtropief was therefore admirably accommo- 
dated to cajole the predominant passions of the vulgar, who are ever fond 
of things new and wonderful. With a well digested art he composed 
a memorial in which he declared himself to be the Czarovitz Deme- 
trius. That the assassins suborned by Godounof, in the blindness of 
their zeal, had only destroyed the son of a priest ; that, a long time 
concealed by the fidelity of some boyars, he remained in humble tran- 
quillity; but at last, fearful of bemg discovered by the numerous 
emissaries of Boris, and ignorant oF a secure asylum in the do- 
mingons of the usurper, he was urged by the call of unavoid- 
able necessity to seek a retreat in Poland. And he should think him- 
sclf in some measure compensated for the unkindness of his past for- 
tine, if, in the mest abject state, he could preserve a life, which was 
whore perpetually threatened by the persecuting rage of Boris. 

* it ir not improbable, had this story been propagated by his own 
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Yoice, that he would have failed in captivating the minds of his coun- 
trymen; or in drawing to his party an immense number of infatuated 
adherents. But his consummate policy managed to exhibit this: paper 
in a manner which soon aroused the attentions of all ranks and di- 
stinctions of men. He eounterfcited an illness in which he contrived 
to betray the symptoms of an approaching death; after affecting to 
be almost exhausted by the sharp pangs of his lingering disease, he 
demanded a confessor; when the priest arrived, he found him with 
his visage pale, his eyes haggard, his breast panting, and with a voice 
so faint as to be almost incapable of ae his words. After a 

aring to make many painful but fruitless efforts to confess himself, 
the impostor at last summoned up sufficient strength to conjure the 
priest fo bury kim with all the ceremonies appropriate to the son of 
the Czar, informing him, that after his death, he would discover un- 
der his mattress, the recital of his history, which he entreated him not 
to disclose, until his care-worn soul had emitted its last sigh. 

* Conjecture could now gather abundant materials; though the 
wider her range, the more embarrassed sometimes are her votaries. 
The = priest, amazed at the uncommon importance of his secret, 
was for a long time lost in profound and anxious thought. On the 
one hand, the dread of betraying a religious confidence bound him to 
silence ; on the other hand, the compassion he felt to behold a perso- 
nage of such elevated dignity exposed to the utmost state of want and 
distress, induced him to disregard the injunctions of the priest. After 
remaining a considerable time in suspense, the result of his delibera- 
tions proved according to the firm expectations of the impostor, that 
his benevolence,” in conjunction with his curiosity, would triumph 
over his promises of secresy. With a celerity therefore proportionate 
to the importance of this affair, he ran to the prince Wiesnovitski, to 
relate every particular of this singular occurrence. 

‘ The astonished nobleman, on receiving this full information, hast- 
ened to the chamber of Otropief for the express purpose of clearing 
up the mystery of this singular affair. But all his pressing entreaties 
could not however connie the impostor to reveal his secret ;. his 
curiosity thus being only more worked up to the highest pitch by 
this positive and well-timed denial, he forced the contessor to search 
for the manuscript, which having found and perused with the most 
scrupulous care, he approached the hypocrite with all that respectful 
homage which kingly power demands. Then Otropief, with inimita- 
ble art, pretending no longer to be actuated by the timid reluctance 
of contirming his secret, displayed, as a new and incontrovertible testi- 
mony of his royal origin, a golden cross studded with the most preci- 
ous diamonds, which had been given him on the day of baptism by 
his renowned relative the prince Mstislavski. 

* Thus were his prospects raised from sordid poverty and depen- 
dence to an opulent grandeur by this masterly invention, and thus 
the bold impostor soon recovered that health which was never seri- 
ously impaired. Inspired also with an epinion that he should still 
move in a more illustrious sphere, he not only devoted his leisure to 
the acquirement of some of those elegancies of literature which polish 
and enlarge the mind, but also to the cultivation of those studies 
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which instruct princes to sway even an absolute power with wisdorft 


and virtue. 
* Nevertheless his mind was not wholly absorbed by these honour 


able studies, as to —— paying an unwearied attention to the pur- 


suits and interests of ambition. By the charms of his conversatiom 
and the elegance of his person, and by that all-winning flexibility of 
manners, he courted and obtained the esteem and affection of the bro- 
ther of his protector, Constantine Wiesnovitski. This connection pro- 
cured him the valuable friendship of George Mnishek, the palatine of 
Sendomir, and father-in-law to Constantine; a man no less weighty 
from his fortune than dignified by his station, and formidable by his 
power and credit with the diet. : 

‘ The fruits of his second marriage was a daughter, called Marina. 
The beauty of this remarkable woman could me be equalled by her 
vanity, her boldness by her cunning. Hurried on by the wildest extra- 
vagancies, from a restless and devouring ambition, and fancying that 
in the person of Otropief existed the lawful heir of the throne of 
Russia, she began seriously to meditate on the means of captivating 
his heart, which would advance her to glory and dominion. Otropief 
soon discerned the flattering overtures of Marina, and he answered 
them with all that respectful gallantry which so soon softens and sub- 
dives the most obdurate of the female sex. By thus rendering himself 
propitious to the views of Marina, he saw that his avarice could be 
gratified by the commanding influence of permanent wealth, and his 
amorous inclinations by the possession of a woman, whom the bounte- 
ous hand of nature had liberally adorned with the most incomparable 
personal attractions. 

‘ When the palatine perceived the first _ ope - of their mutual 
affections, his experienced judgement, dazzled with the chimerical 
suggestions of future greatness, soon entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of beholding Otropief invested with all the attributes of regal 
authority. Agreeably to such expectation, he gave every possible en- 
couragement to their passion. Yet in the transports of his joy for 
the brilliant fortune of his daughter, he still had the cautious pru- 
dence to insist on their nuptials being postponed, until Otropief 
should receive on the throne the congratulations of his subjects: to 
this condition the impostor readily acquiesced, for he had too deeply 
studied the character of the palatine, not to feel perfectly assured that 
be would now be animated with the most ardent though interested 
zeal in support of his cause. 

* The momentous time pregnant with hope, doubt, and apprehen- 
‘sion, was now advancing, in which his extraordinary pretensions were 
to be ushered into the world, strengthened by all the efficacious influ- 
ence of royal protection, or to be for ever consigned into perpetual 
ignominy and oblivion. ‘The diet of Poland opened in the year one 
thousand six hundred and three; thither the bold Mnishek, relying 
on his powerful interest, conducted the false Demetrius. In the 
midst of this splendid and thronged assembly, in the presence of their 
sovereign Sigismond III. the audacious impostor expatiated with ap- 

arent indignation ard poignant grief on his own innumerable suffer- 
ings; and to heighten the effect of this fictitious narrative, tears 
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“meee repeatedly from his eyes, as if his manly nature was overcome 
y the monstrous injustice which his tender years had suffered. The 
nobles heard him with compassion and regard; though their partiality 
did not compel them to renounce the treaty of peace which the re- 
public of Poland had so lately concluded with the Russian state. 

* The king however declared, that as he had pledged his word to the 
rigid observance of this agreement, it could not be openly infringed. 

evertheless he freely permitted his dees who were prepossessed 
in favour and touched with the misfortunes of the Czarovitz, to 
espouse in their own name the cause of injured majesty and justice ; 
emphatically assuring them that his most hearty wishes of success 
would accompany their enterprize. And to contirm the sincerity of 
these assertions, he vel assigned to the intended son-in-law of 
Mnishek a retinue suitable to his pretended birth, lavished on him 
magnificent presents, and received him at all times with marks of 
pre-eminent friendship. 

* If the reports of the times are to be accredited, this princely ge- 
nerosity originated from the most sinister motives; for it has beea 
strenuously maintained that the false Demetrius promised to bestow 
on him the city of Smolensk with its extensive dependences, and all 
the north of the fertile Ukraine, as recompenses worthy of his grati- 
tude, and of the king’s acceptance. 

‘ But the most specious article of this dubious contract, and the 
most repugnant to every principle of justice and public interest, was 
the promise of reuniting the ste. to the catholic church, as the 
attempt to violate their religious rites must inevitably have carried 
misery and bloodshed slewaghot the empire. But supposing these 
conditions to be established on the solid basis of veracity, Otropief 
was too well versed in the intricate wiles of policy, to be destitute of 
arguments to satisfy his honour and conscience in breaking an agree- 
ment, to which he had never perhaps consented but with reluctance. 

* The dark cloud now gathering in Poland was soon to overcast 
the days of Boris with fears of the most alarming nature. A rumour 
prevailed which quickly grew into credit at Moscow, that the young- 
est son of the late Ivan was alive and discovered in Poland. On the 
first intelligence of this new phenomenon, the credulous vulgar swal- 
lowed the impostor without any farther inquiry; whilst thinking men 
and others who were distinguished for their birth, services, and 
“omg made it the subject of their general conversation. In the 


‘leaven of different reports which pervaded the whole mass of the 


people, the ungrateful story reached the tyrant ;. who, for the first 
time, trembled upon his throne, cemented by blood and assassination. 
Sensible of the national fondness of the people for the blood of their 
ancient rulers, and knowing that neither threats nor persuasions could 
check the desperate, secure the wavering, nor inspire the disaffected, 
should the impostor possess the masterly skill of varnishing over the 
most imperfect parts of his story with the semblance of truth, he sav 
himself on the brink of ruin, if the most vigorous and subtle measures 
were not immediately adopted to counteract the projects of this deter- 
mined foe. His first grand object was to aseértain, beyond all doubt 
and controversy, the true pedigree of this wonderful person ; since no 
surmise of his real birth had yet been formed, nor any contradictioa 
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been given to the prevailing opinion. With this view he pn 
an emissary into Poland, who had the good fortune to accomplish the 
purpose of his journey without detection. From his sifting mquiries 
= learnt, to his astonishment, that this formidable rival was no other 
than the young deacon Gregory Otropief. 

* The darts of affliction carry with them a double force when they 
come unexpected. What rage, anguish, and astonishment, must have 
been depicted in the countenance of the Czar, in the first moment of 
a discovery so unexpected! for Boris, amidst the eee some of his 

t avocations, had entirely lost all recollection of the obscure monk, 
whom Vassilief had ordered to be placed under the eye of a more rigid 
superior. How mortifying then to the proud mind of the usurper, 
first to be encompassed with the terror of foreign invasion from this 
vagrant upstart, and to feel every hope of safety rest solely on his own 
vigilance, steadiness, and resolution! The first person who deplored 
the sally of his furious resentment was the secretary Vassilief, whose 
undesigning negligence now occasioned him such serious inquietude. 
Determined to revenge his carelessness, Boris contrived however to 
cloak his punishment under the appearance of public equity, fearful, 
should he even pronounce the name of the impostor, it would confer 
on him an additional importance in the already fluctuating minds of 
the people. Without listening therefore to the dictates of humanity 
or justice, the secretary received his death from the knoot for imputed 
malversations concerning some money committed to his special care 
and management. 

* When the news reached Stockholm (for wonders of this kind 
travel with speed to a crege that a pretended Czarovitz had ap- 
peared in Poland, the king of Sweden, Charles IX., sent an imme- 
diate tender of his services to the Czar. Boris, however, in a manner 
most suitable to his dignity, refused the proffered aid, determined, 
whatever might be the consequences, to seck no foreign succour in 
the preservation of his power and life ; nevertheless by one fatal com- 
mand which he thought would have crushed the conspiracy in the 
bud, the cause of the impostor acquired such a permanent advantage 
as never could be remedied or effaced by all his enue exertions ; in- 
stead of remaining in an apparent state of inaction, as if his authority 
was too strong to be shaken by the most daring schemes of Otropiet, 
he imprudently ordered, under pain of death, the troops spread in the 
principality.of Smolensk to be active and indefatigable in prohibiting 
all communication with Poland at this dangerous juncture; such a 
proceeding the people immediately interpreted into palpable symp- 
toms of fear, and into a plain confession of his weakness; by which 
means the spirit of revolt became more ripe, and the malcontents 
more bold and insolent. 

* The next and less exceptionable measures were to lay open the 
whole life, descent, and adventures of Otropief, before the king of 
Poland, and to cxpostulate with him on account of the countenance 
and protection which was offered in his territories to so barefaced an 
impostor. With this intent he dispatched to the Polish court an in- 
fant boyar and a monk, who were the ancient and familiar companions 
of Otropief. But Sigismond, from his great share in the stake, had 
no inclination to be undeceived. Far therefore from granting them 
audignce, the only favour or rather mercy they could obtain, consisted 
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in an easy death. Their premature fate could not however deter the 
Czar from sending Smirnoi Otropief, the uncle of the impostor, into 
Poland. His mission was attended with a similar disappointment; 
though he had the secret consolation to retire without being sacrificed 
to the fears or suspicions of his nephew. 

‘ In this season of approaching tumult and public distraction, when 
the wise and moderate looked forward with a deep anxiety for their 
own and the general welfare, when the minds of the guilty and vain 
were inouvealin the most fantastic prospects, and all who were bank- 
rupts in fame and fortune were bent on embroiling the state ; the pa- 
triarch and clergy, to revive the drooping spirits of the monarch, sent 
their deputation into Poland, in the hope that it would be received 
and treated with all possible respect and attention; but their expecta- 
tions were cruelly disappointed. In the person of their ambassador 
Poltichof they saw the law of nations violated; he was thrown into 
the prison of Kief by the positive orders of the ideotical prince Os- 
trojoski, whose superstition had been so lately shocked at the loose 
behaviour of the monk Otropief, in the convent of Petcherski, but 
who now, like other politicians, shifted and accommodated his con- 
duct according to fortuitous changes of the impdstor’s external cir- 
cumstances. So transient among weak minds becomes the passjon of 
hatred, so soon is it dismayed and softened into the tone of fawning 
adulation, when its object rises to unforeseen dignity and greatness. 

* With augmenting strength, the impatience om | ambition of the 
impostor also augmented. The most indefatigable exertions were now 
made by himself, the palatine, and the other Polish nobles who had 
espoused his cause, to place the Russian diadem on his head by vio« 
lence of arms: and fortune smiled propitious on their first attempts. 
The Cosacks of the Don, a restless, bold, and refracto people, 
averse to the inflexible rigour of Boris, who, much against ther incli- 
nation, was taming them to the yoke of a more exact discipline than 
they had hitherto been accustomed to, no sooner learnt that Poland 
contained the lawful heir of Russia, than they commissioned Koréla 
their hetman, and other chiefs of distinguished credit, to tend him 
their grateful homage. He was found by these deputies, busied in 
warlike preparations against Russia, whilst the disciplined troops and 
the wise and valiant officers, which the most eminent of the Polish 
nobility had attached to his cause, impressed these barbarians with a 
veneration for his person and a respect for his court. Nor can it sur- 
prise us that they should implicitly accredit the story of their new 
master to whom they had sworn ailegiance, as the real son of Ivan, 
when his claims were acknowledged by men of such conspicuous rank, 
and far their superiors in sound and accurate judgment. 

¢ Whether the seeds of discontent were already germinated in the 
army, or that their fears had damped their alacrity, Boris, before he 
had covered his frontiers with sufficient troops, received a 
that his high-spirited and active rival was rapidly advancing to Tcher- 
nigof, with an army of four thousand Poles. The Kniaz Ivan Tatief 
commanded this place; a man of loyalty, resolute, active, and daring; 
-and whose determination, consistent with his character, was to h 
out to the last extremity ; but an insurrection among his troops and 
the populace defeated this honourable design, which ended by his ap- 
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pearance in chains before the impostor, and their recognizance of his 
pretensions by an oath of fidelity. Their example was followed by 
seven other cities. Thus, without drawing his sword, Otropief be- 
came master of the frontiers. 

* The fame of this great success quickly penetrated into Poland. 
His- army was soon swelled by a crowd of adventurers, eager to profit 
in the spoils of Russia. With these new recruits, he appeared under 
the walls of Novgordd-Severski, with the full confidence of being of- 
fered the homage and services of the peopie. But he presently disco- 
vered that one spirit and one mind actuated this town. The people 
were faithful, the troops disciplined, and their leader Basmanof cou- 
rageous:- compelled to form the siege according to the rules of sci- 
ence, they were harassed by their frequent and fortunate sallies. A 
considerable army, raised under the immediate inspection of the Czar, 
now also took the field against the bold and subtle rebel, but they 
only met to retreat to Sevsk with confusion and disgrace. Thither 
they were quickly pursued by the enemy, and the false €zarovitz 
would have reaped the honours of a second triumph, when the Rus- 
sians were timely reinforced by a strong band under the command of 
Vassili Ivanovitz Chouiski. This prince, who had sa lately degraded: 
himself by his cruel treatment to the inhabitants of Uglitz, was of a 
temper admirably calculated to wade through this scene of tumult, 
bloodshed, and civil commotion; he was active, fierce, and implaca- 
ble; while his savageness of heart never permitted the vigour of his 
arm to be relaxed by any movements of compassion, when employed 
in the pleasing task of extermination. Overpowered by this fresh tor- 
rent of troops, who encompassed him on all sides, the gallant impostor 
still however rejected all idea of retreat, until six or eight thousand of 
his men were either killed or taken prisoners, and thirty pieces of his 
cannon had proclaimed the decisive vietory of the enemy. He ther 
retired with his feeble remnant of forces towards Poutimel, supported 
by a mind firm and undaunted i» this hour of difficulty and danger. 

‘ Instead of spreading danger and consternation among the scanty 
and exhausted troops of the impostor, by an immediate pursuit, the 
Russians loitered away their time in culpable repose, well pleased with 
their imaginary conquest ; yet even this negligence might have been 
retrieved, had they directed their first attack against the valiant rebel ; 
but motives of revenge counterbalanced their interest; to exterminate 
the commander and inhabitants of an insignificant city, called Rylsk, 
they deemed objects of far more consequence than the destruction of 
a man who joined to the virtues of courage and patience all that po- 
pular address to win the favour of the people, and all the daring and 
unconquerable ambition of never losing sight of his great object, the 
throne. Bent on this glorious warfare, they saw, on their approach 
to the place, the most judicious preparations of defence, with an eye 
of mortification and surprise, whilst the citizens from the battlements 
rent the air with the unwelcome sounds of their firm determination to 
die in support of their injured sovereign the Czarovitz Demetrius. 
The generals of Boris, who, in their vain confidence of superior 
strength, had devoted this paltry town to inevitable destruction, were 
compelled, after five days perseverance, to measure back their steps 


without even the honour of having molested them in a skirmish. 
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* The Czar changed his generals, but not his fortune. To Fedor 
Cheremetief he entrusted the siege of Kromy, occupied by six thou- 
sand Cosacks, and the chief partizans of his opponent. Cheremetief 
reduced the fortress to ashes. But in his attempts to seize the city 
by assault, and to cut his way through the scattered ruins, he was des 
feated by the intentional misconduct of his officers. The artillery was 
unfortunately placed in the hands of a Michael Soltikof, who aban- 
doned his post in the most treacherous manner, whilst the Cosacks, 
with a courage sharpened by ee and despair, threw themselves 
on the besiegers, who pusillanimously fled, unmindful of their martial 
glory. To increase their misfortune, an epidemical disease raged 
among their troops, who were swept off in numbers from the want of 
medical aid. After a variety of delays and consultations, they re- 
ceived from Moscow the medicines prescribed by the physicians of the 
court. They were administered without any care or caution; and 
the thinking few will perhaps discover no uncharitable spirit in the 
supposition that the remedy must have proved no less fatal than the 
disorder: 

‘ The flame of rebellion now spread itself to the capital; all classes 
of men turned their looks towards the new claimant with strong indi- 
cations of favour: but as the people in any convulsion of the state 
are always the most presumptuous, stubborn, and intractable, their 
views not extending to remote consequences, Boris thought if their 
fiery passions could ie once soothed and silenced, the general progress 
of disaffection would soon be terminated. After having revolved on 
many plans with a singular quickness, for the perilous posture of af- 
fairs admitted of no dull delay, his acute discernment at last suggested 
an expedient which for a time controlled the mutinous spirit of the 
people :—he commanded the patriarch, (to whom the untaught rab-« 
ble shewed the greatest reverence, as their infallible oracle of truth,) 
and the prince Ivan Vassili Chouiski (who could produce such aus 
thentic evidence of the death of the young prince) to parade the 
streets and market-places, for the purpose of quieting the minds 
the people, by the positive assurance that the rea! Dentctrius had long 
since perished, while the usurper of his name was the notorious Gree 
gory Otropief, monk of the Tschudor moriastery; and the more to 
complete this master-stroke of their asseverations, he called in the 
aid of the grand apparatus of religious vengeance. The impostor and 
his accomplices, with all imaginary solemnity, were excommunicated 
in the presence of the people. Nor can we read with surprise, that 
this sentence should chill their minds with superstitious awe, when 
ambition, invested with the ensigns of sovereignty, after trampling on 
the majesty of human laws, laying cities in flames, and thinning the 
land by its destructive sword, has been stopped in its victorious ca« 
reer, dismayed by the thunder of the dire anathema. 

* The p> sorthe and deceitful calm which hung over the city, the ef- 
fect of the dread interdict, was however soon succeeded by an unfore« 
seen event, which once more kindled the latent sparks of sedition into 
a destructive blaze. Boris, rising from his table, was suddenly ats 
tacked with the most excruciating pains. On féeling the — of 
death, he hastened to assume the monastic habit ; when, after 4 short 
illness, he died in the seventh year of a stormy reign, a sad example 
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of the small satisfaction which an ambitious mind finds in the illegal 
seizure of supreme power.’ rP. 339. 


We are less satisfied with the introductory and concluding 
portions of this volume, than with the central matter. ‘The 
earlier narrative embellishes mere savages into organised associ- 
ations of republicans, and describes the revolutions of Novgorod, 
as if it werea Greek colony. ‘The latter chapters represent Peter 
the First, as Voltaire has done, too much like a civilised hero: 
while his whole conduct seems to have been more the result of 
sheer insanity than of good sense, and notoriously unfavourable to 
the real interests of the civilisation of Russia. A monarch, who 
puts himself apprentice to a shipwright, instead of sending a 
hundred poor Seve to learn the business, takes the very slowest 
course for getting up a navy. ‘lhe murder of his son, the 
shaving of his nobility, the learning to be a drummer, the 
turning executioner, the habit of intox:cation, the affront offered 
to his clergy, are all of this brutal and insane cast. He ordered 
his laws from Denmark, because it was a country more despotic 
than his own. He fixed his metropolis, out of spite against 
Sweden, so far north, that human industry may yet have to give 
up the needless and costly contest with climate and with nature. 
Riga was a better situation, if a Baltic metropolis were to be 
chosen. Mr.Card is not the only admirer of Peter; for, among the 
posthumous works of ‘Thomas, occurs an epic poem entitled ‘Le 
Czar Pierre, in which the author first lands his hero in Holland, 
makes him admire a territory in which every thing is the result 
of human toil, and immediately determine on some fagging en- 
terprise for his lazy Russians. Mr. Card’s style is one more of 
the many imitations of the phosphorescent diction of Gibbon. 








Art. VII.—Letters of Advice from a Mother to her Son. 8ve. 
8s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1803. 

THESE letters, originally written to a beloved son, are now 
offered, in consequence of the advice of some friends, to the public 
attention. Mrs. Crespigny has yielded, with great propriety, to 
their very judicious admonitions ; and, had we been of the coun- 
cil, we should have joined warmly in the solicitation. Precepts 
from a mother’s pen come with additional power ; gentleness, 
ne and affection, thus insinuate advice with peculiar effi- 
cacy. Instead of forcible energy, such advice winds, with im- 


pressive interest, round the heart: it undermines every banefuk 
passion, and wins by soft, by insensible advances. Happy the 
sons, whose juvenile years ave mothers! more happy those who 
have such mothers ! . 

We mean not, however, to offer the incense of indiscriminate 
praise, though we find little to condemn. In this work, one of 
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the inconveniences lately pointed out by us, when examining a si 
milar publication, is avoided; viz. a want of distinguishing the si+ 
tuation of the person for whose service the letters were written. 
Weperceive these precepts addressed to a young man in the highet 
paths of life, not needing the assistance of a profession, or at- 
tached only to a genteel one. To a person in such circumstances, 
Mrs. Crespigny’s advice will be found highly salutary; and, 
though she at times descends to trifles, yet, as she properly 
shows, ‘ trifles’ have occasionally a permanent and powerful in- 
fluence. Perhaps she incidentally stoops a little to interweave 
a few Chesterfieldian precepts—we mean not the profligate 
ones ; — for the unsunned snow is not purer than her morality; 
neither gloom nor fanaticism attaches to her religious precepts; 
but sometimes faire l'agréable is her motto: yet who will say it 
is a useless one? In short, these precepts are of the highest 
importance to the youth who, stepping ‘ into life,’ 


‘ follows unrestrained 
Where virtue guides, or pleasure leads the way.’ 





The thirteen letters on ‘ Religion’ are excellent, and may be 
regarded as an abstract of an excellent popular system of natu- 
tal theology. ‘They might convert a skeptic, would a skepti 
condescend to examine them with a resolution to admit what- 
ever is as probable as his own system requires. The letters on 
* Charity ’— ‘* GEconomy ’—‘ Generosity ’—‘ Gratitude and 
Friendship ’—contain observations and precepts of great impor- 
tance. A tenth of the income is recommended to be applied to 
charitable uses; and another tenth to be reserved for incidental 
expenses. If a man in any station of life have a family, the latter 
proportion should be doubled; if his income be precarious, 
quadrupled. We mention this only to keep in view that Mrs. 
Crespigny addresses her advice to a young man of a certain in- 
dependent fortune, and to prevent the precept from being taken 
indiscriminately. The subject of * paromgs 3 is well managed; 
and the following is a proper specimen of Mrs. Crespigny’s 
manner. We may perhaps observe, that the two different 
senses of generosity are not sufficiently distinguished, though 
they can scarcely be confounded. 


‘ The genuine kind is ——— in the mind, takes its root there, 
tinctures every sentiment, blends itself with every action, and its pos- 
sessor can never foster illiberality, parsimony, or any other mean pro- 
ensity. 
. * The spurious sort has no root in the soul, and only accidentally 
shews itself upon the ostentatious occasions where it may deceive, - 
though it can easily be detected by a scrutinizing eye ;—it generally 
comes forward in some gift made public, or in some popular sentiment 
where the manner of its delivery shews the heart but little concerned; 


whereas, genuine generosity never slumbers where the feelings eught 
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to be awake, glows with fervour in the cause of merit, in defence of 
injured innocence, and in rescuing real worth from being sullied by 
unjust accusations, thoughtless assertion, and misconceived representa» 
tions. 

* The person possessed of it, instead of giving into the practice of 
repeating stories to the prejudice of others, will ever be inclined to 
skreen their faults, rather than proclaim them, unless by skreening 
them some evil might arise ;—and, in truth, if all our blemishes and 
failings were too strictly scrutinized and blazoned, there would be 
very few found so free from them as to have a right to censure 
others. 

‘ Censure is a very dangerous practice, as there are very few persons 
with whose true characters we are well acquainted, and upon whose 
actions we are qualified to form a decided and just judgement.—No- 
thing can be more ungenerous, or, indeed, contemptible, than to en- 
courage an inquisitive and useless propensity to pry into the affairs 
and actions of others, and to be a propagator of idle reports against 
our neighbours, which are often athe untrue, and very seldom ex- 
actly as they are represented ; daily — proves how very diffi- 
cult it is to arrive at the exact truth of any report,—an event within 
half-a-mile will be related twenty different ways ;—and, though sensi- 
ble and liberal people are aware of that uncertainty, yet even they are 
frequently too apt to be in some degree prejudiced by a current re- 
port; it is, therefore, highly proper to suppress the habit of repeat- 


ing every scandalous or idle story that is told us.’ Pp. 179, 


The whole of this letter abounds in judicious advice and just 
discriminations. ‘Those on ‘ Drinking’ and ‘ Gambling’ demand 
cur approbation; but a lady cannot pourtray, with full effect, the 
disgusting scenes which either passion cccasions. It is possible. 
and with truth, to colour the picture much higher; so indeed 
as to disgust a man of delicacy at the first glance. But delicacy 
and feeling are undermined, before the fascination of either can 
have an influence. With respect to gaming, a young man may 
win or lose, without great injury, a sum even cf importance, if 
the latter do not impair his fortune; but, from the moment he 
attempts to win more, or to regain his loss, the poisoned arrow 
inflicts the wound: the demon triumphs. In this, contrary to 
other vices, the first step may be innocent; the second can ne- 
ver be recalled. 

On the subject of ‘ Duelling’ we shall say little. We allow 
the whole that moralists, all that Mrs. Crespigny, has said against 
it. Yet there are offences, which no laws can reach; there are 
insults, which cannot be endured. When the measure is full, a 
drop will occasign its running over; nor can we ever admit the 
abstract proposition, that man should be afraid of man. Duel- 
ling will, we fear, still continue; for the worst punishment for 
the crime is death; and that the duellist, in the first step, braves. 
The finest instance in which a duel has perhaps ever been avoid. 
ed, occurred in France. ‘Two friends, on a trifling occasion, dis- 
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puted in a coffee-house; and one was induced to throw the ta- 
bles on which they were playing, at the other. In the moment 
all the horror of his situation occurred to him. He must either 
kill his friend or be killed by him. He went to him at once, 
apologised for his passion, and offered his hand as a testimony 
of reconciliation; which the other immediately accepted. “Now, 
gentlemen,’ says he, explaining his feelings and situation, ‘I 
know the construction that may be put on my behaviour—i am 
ready to go out with any one who disapproves of it.’ It need 
scarcely be added that no censure appeared—Vive Je sentiment ! 
was the general acclamation. 

The letters which treat of ‘ Love and Marriage’ are, in every 
view, commendable. Mrs. Crespigny takes off the mask which 
disguises some of her sex: we wish she had done it more gene- 
rally; but she probably knows nothing of the worst part. Early 
marriages are certainly improper; other connexions more so. 
‘he disadvantages of the first, and the infamy of the last, are 
properly exposed. 

‘Swearing’ and ‘Falsehood’ are held up in the light they me- 
rit; and ‘Seduction’ is justly reprobated. The letters on *Con- 
nexions in Society’ relate to the conduct and behaviour of chil- 
dren to parents; of brothers to sisters; and reciprocally. ‘The 
importance of ‘ Trifles’ is well displayed; and a proper atten- 
tion to circumstances not generally deemed essential is justly 
enforeed, 


‘ You will find that more than half the happiness of life depends upon 
trifles: great events happen comparatively but seldom, and, when they 
occur, if unfortunate, every thing possible is done to mitigate their ill 
effects ;—-not so by the chagrin produced from trifles—they do not 
appear of magnitude enough to interest others for you, and they teize 
away your comfort, corrode your temper, and destroy your ease ;— 
only self-felt—at first sight, perhaps, it may seem trifling to say, that 
our happiness in general actually depends more upon trifles than events 
of magnitude—but certainly it is the fact. 

‘ Trifles occur every half hour, every minute, and, if they are ren- 
dered of a galing unpleasant nature—if they are tinctured with the ir- 
ritability of a husband or wife — with the peevishness of a parent — 
with the acrimonious jealousy of a sister—or the overbearing manners 
of a brother—our feclings will certainly be grated and hurt; and the 
repeated stroke will as certainly undermine affections as the washing 
of the sea will uadermine the bank against which it is continually 
dashing.’ Pr. 356, 


The letters on ‘Time’ are good; and indeed the value. of 
time is enforced through the dele volume; the value of that 
which it is the study of fashionable men to destroy or escape 
from. The regular allotment of hours, if practicable; the doing 
that early which must at last be done, are precepts in appear 
ance obvious, but much neglected. An hour lost in the morn- 
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ing cannot always be overtaken by any exertion during the en- 
suing day. Those men who transact the most various business 
are most often found at leisure, if they possess only a very little 
address to leave no accumulation of what can be performed 
at the time of its occurrence. 

The letters on ‘ Behaviour to Inferiors,’ on ‘ Dress,’ ‘Conver- 
sation,’ and ‘Accomplishments,’ merit no particular remark. 
That on ‘Drawing’ is not sufficiently explicit. Perhaps drawing 
and music should engage no more of a young man’s attention 
than to enable him to judge of the performances of others. ‘The 
execution, the practice, demands too much time, which can be 
better employed, and leads to company from which nothing else 
can be learnt—at least nothing valuable—and sometimes to the 
society of those whose general conduct, connexions, and conver- 
sation, are discreditable. 

The letter on ‘ Diversions’ offers nothing of particular impor- 
tance. We must now leave this elegant volume, which we 
need not again commend. We could wish that every young 
man would read it with attention. Religion here assumes 
its most attractive garb; morality and virtue their loveliest co- 
louring. 


a __ 


Arr. VIII.—Letters to a Young Lady on a Course of English 
Poetry. By F. Atkin, M.D. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Johnson, 
1804. 


DR. AIKIN’s literary popularity is well-merited. The un- 
affected purity of his style, the judicious precision of his taste, 
the benevolence of his morality, ought to endear his produc- 
tions to the parent and to the pupil. 

To the readers of English poetry these letters will form @ 
welcome present. ‘They will recall to notice, and prompt a re- 
perusal of, many excellent and instructive pieces. They will 
abridge the labour of the novice, by teaching where to skip. 
They will embolden the incipient critic, who finds, on consulta- 
tion, his sympathies corroborated. ‘They may prepare, what is 
much wanted both for foreign and domestic circulation, an 
a of our minor poets, from which the weeds of Par- 
nassus should be thrown aside for ever. 

The letters respecting Young are among the most original 
and just, 


¢ As one of our latest subjects was satire, I shall now, by way of 
comparison, direct -you to another satirist of considerable note, of 
whom, however, we shall probably have more to say under another 
class. This is Dr. Young, a cotemporary of Pope, and one of the 
ical constellation of that period. This author has left us, under 

the general head pf “ Love of Fame, the universal Passion,” seven 
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satires, in which he illustrates by example this assumed principle of 
human conduct. Like all other theorists on the mind, who aim at 
simplicity in their explanation of the varieties of human character, he 
has laid more stress upon his fundamental principle than it will pro- 
perly bear; and in many of the portraits which he draws, the love of 
tame can scarcely be recognised as a leading feature. In reality, Young 
was a writer of much more fancy than judgement. He paints with 2 
brilliant touch and strong colouring, but with little attention to na- 
ture; and his satires are rather exercises of wit and invention than 
grave exposures of human follies and vices. He, indeed, runs through 
the ordinary catalogue of fashionable excesses, but in such a style of 
whimsical exaggeration, that his examples have the air of mere crea- 
tures of the imagination. His pieces are, however, entertaining, and 
are marked with the stamp of original genius. Having much less ego- 
tism than those of Pope, they have a less splenetic air; and the au- 
thor’s aim seems to be so much more to show his wit, than to indulge 
his rancour, that his severest strokes give little pain. 

* Tt has beén observed, that Young’s satires are strings of epigrams. 
His sketches of characters are generally terminated by a point, and 
many of his couplets might be received as proverbial maxims or sens 
tences. Such are the following : 


« Men should press forward in fame’s glorious chace ; 
Nobles look backward, and so lose the race.— 


* There is no woman where there’s no reserve, 
And ’tis on plenty your poor lovers starve.— 


* The man who builds and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to run away.— 


¢ A common figure of speech with him is the antithesis, where two 
members of a sentence, apparently in — to each other, are 
connected by a subtle turn in the sense. Thus, 


* And satirise with nothing but their praise.— 

* Tis inhumanity to bless by chance.— 

* A shameless woman is the worst of men.— 

* Because she’s right, she’s ever in the wrong.— 


* With wit, or the association of distant ideas by some unexpected 
resemblance, he abounds. Almost every page affords instances of his 
inventive powers in this respect ; some, truly beautiful; others, odd 
and quaint. I shall produce one as a specimen, which you may clase 
sify as your judgement shall direct : 


‘ Like cats in airpumps, to subsist we strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive. 


* There is little of the majestic or dignified in Young’s satires; not 
that he was incapable of sublimity, but because the view he took of 
men and manners generally excluded it. Yet his account in the se- 
venth satire éf the final cause of that principle, the love of fame, is 
introduced by some yery noble lines, which Pope could scarcely have 
surpassed ; 
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* Shot from above, by heaven’s indulgence, came 
This generous ardour, this unconquer’d flame, 

To warm, to raise, to deify mankind, 

Still burning brightest in the noblest mind. 

By large-soul’d men, for thirst of fame renown’d, 
Wise /aws were fram’d, and sacred arts were found: 
Desire of praise first broke the parriot’s rest, 

And made a bulwark of the warrior’s breast. 


‘ The purpose of the passage, indeed, is to offer incense at the 
shrine of royalty; for Young bestowed adulation as largely as cen- 
sure, and always with a view to his interest ; in which he 1s disadvan- 
tageously distinguished from Pope. Two meaner lines will not easily 
be found than the following in his praise of queen Caroline ; 


‘ Her favour is diffused to that degree, 
Excess of goodness! it has beam’d on me. 


« These are at the close of his second satire on women; for his po- 
Iteness did not prevent him from employing the lash with even pecu- 
liar force on the tender sex. I think, however, you will feel yourself 
Tittle hurt by these attacks; for his ridicule consists in presenting a 
series of caricatures, drawn rather from fancy than observation; and 
he does not treat the whole sex with that contempt which is perpetu- 
ally breaking out in the writings of Pope and Swift. 

* Before you, for the present, lay down this author, I will desire 
you to peruse a piece of descriptive poetry, in which he has shown 
himself master of a very different style. This is his “ Paraphrase on 
Part of the Book of Job,” a composition in its original the most sub- 
lime of those sacred writings which it accompanies, though, as in all 
other Hebrew poetry, its grandeur is allied to obscurity. Young has 
made litttle addition to the primitive imagery» but has rendered it more 
clear and precise, while it contains all its force and splendour. The 
descriptions are not always accurate, and the language sometimes bor- 
ders upon extravagance; but his object was poetical effect, and this 
be has produced in an uncommon degree. Thus, after his highly 
wrought picture of the lion in his nightly ravages, he fixes and cons 
centrates the impression of terror, by the figure of the flying shep- 
herd, who 

‘ ,...shudders at the talon in the dust. 


* This is a stroke of real genius!’ p. 103. 


* There remains among the blank verse poems a very celebrated 
work, of a kind totally different from those which we have hitherto 
considered, the “ Night Thoughts” of Dr. Young. The originality 
and high reputation of this performance undoubtedly entitle it to the 
notice of all students of English poetry; yet I feel some hesitation in 
speaking of it to you in recommendatory terms. Against any bad ef- 
fect it might have upon your literary taste, I think you are suffi- 
ciently fortified by the number of excellent productions which have 
been submitted to your pervsal; but I cannot be so secure with re- 
epect to its influence upon your sentiments in more important points, 
“What! (it will be said) can you doubt to put into the hands of a 
feinale pupil the admired work of the pious and seraphic Young ?”? 
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A short view of the spirit in which he wrote it, and the system upén 
which it is formed, will explain my doubts. 

‘ The writer was a man of warm feelings, ambitious both of fame 
and advancement. He set out in life upon an eager pursuit of what 
is chiefly valued by men of the world; attached himself to patrons, 
some of them such as moral delicacy would have shunned, and was not 
sparing in adulation. His rewards, however, were much inferior to 
his expectations ; he lived, as he himself says, “to be so long remem- 
bered, that he was forgot,’’ and he was obliged to bury his chagrim 
in a country parsonage. He also met with domestic losses of the 
most affecting kind, and he possessed little vigour of mind to bear up 
— misfortune. In this state he sat down to write his “ Complaint,” 
{for that is the other title of the Night Thoughts, ) at a time wher 
he was haunted with the “ghosts of his departed joys,” and every 
past pleasure “ pained him to the heart.” His first object, there- 
fore, is to dress the world in the colours of that “ night” through 
which he surveyed it ;—to paint it as a scene 


¢ Where’s nought substantial but our misery ; 
Where joy (if joy) but heightens our distress. 


‘In his progress he endeavours to pluck up by the roots every 
comfort proceeding from worldly hopes or human philosophy, and to 
humble the soul to the dust by a sense of its own vileness, and the 
inanity of every thing terrestrial. ‘This prepares the way for the ad- 
~ninistration of the grand and sole remedy for the evils of life—the 
hope of immortality as represented in the Christian revelation. His 
view of this scheme is of the most awful kind. He conceives a 
wrathful and avenging God, on the point of dooming all his offending, 
that is, all his rational, creatures to eternal destruction, but diverted 
from his purpose by the ransom paid in the sufferings and death of 
his Son. I do not take upon me to pronounce concerning the sound- 
ness of his theclogy; but so deep is the gloom it spreads over his 
whole poem, that, in effect, it overpowers the light of his consola- 
tion. ‘There is a kind of captious austerity in all his reasonings con- 

_ cerning the things of this world, that charges with guilt and folly 
every attempt to be happy in it. Every circumstance is dwelt upon 
that can image life as vain and miserable ; and lest any gladsome note 
should cheer the transitory scene, he perpetually sounds in the ears 
the knell of death. Such a picture of this world, I am sure, is ill 
calculated to inspire love for its Creator; and I think it as little fitted 
to foster the mutual charities of life, and put men in good humour 
with each other. What a contrast to the amiable theology of the 
Seasons ! 

‘ I cannot wish therefore that the Night Thoughts should become 
your favourite—that you should ponder over it, and make it your 
closet companion. Yet, asa sl of genius, it is certainly entitled 
to admiration; and many of its striking sentences concerning the 
abuse of time, the vanity of frivolous pursuits, the uncertainty of 
human enjoyments, and the nothingness of temporal existence com- 
pared to eternal, are well worthy of being impressed upon the me- 
mory. No writer, perhaps, ever equalled Young in the strength and 

brilliancy which he imparts to those sentiments which are fundamental 
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to his design. He presents them in every possible shape, enforces 
them by every imaginable argument, sometimes compresses them into 
a maxim, sometimes expands them into a sentence of rhetoric, sets 
them off by contrast, and illustrates them by similitude. It has 
already been observed, in speaking of his satires, how much he abounds 
in antithesis. This work is quite overrun with them; they often 
occupy several successive lines ; and while some strike with the force 
of lightning, others idly gleam like a meteor. It is ‘the same with 
his other figures: some are almost unrivalled in sublimity ; many are 
to be admired for their novelty and ingenuity ; many are amusing only 
by their extravagance. Jt was the author’s aim to say every thing 
wittily ; no wonder, therefore, that he has often strayed into the paths 
of false wit. It is one of his characteristics to run a thought quite 
cut of breath; so that what was striking at the commencement, is 
rendered flat and tiresome by amplification. Indeed, without this 
talent of amplifying, he could never have produced a work of the 
length of the Night Thoughts from so small a stock of fundamental 
ideas. 

‘ I cannot foresee how far the vivacity of his style, and the frequent 
recurrence of novel and striking conceptions, will lead you on through 
a performance which, I believe, appears tedious to most readers before 
they arrive at the termination. Some of the earlier books will afford 
you a complete specimen of his manner, and furnish you with some 
of hr¢ finest passages. You will, doubtless, not stop short of the 
third book, entitled “* Narcissa,”’ the theme of which he characterises 
as 

* Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair.’ 

* It will show you the author’s powers in the pathetic, where the 
topic called them forth to the fullest exertion ; and you will probably 
find that he has mingled too much fancy and playfulness with his ore | 
to render it highly affecting. 

‘ The versification of Young is entirely modelled by his style of 
writing. That being pointed, sentcntious, and broken into short de- 
tached clauses, his lines almost constantly are terminated with a pause 
in the sense, so as to preclude all the varied and lengthened melody of 
which blank verse is capable. Taken singly, however, they are ge~ 
nerally free from harshness, and sometimes are eminently musical.’ 
yr. 176. 


If we had to find a fault with this elegant little volume, it 
would be the absence of a certain enthusiasm of praise, when 
speaking of ovr greatest writers. A stranger to our literature, 
who should first become acquainted with it from this book, 
might imagine that Collins and Akenside were nearly on a level 
in point of reputation and excellence: whereas Akenside is 
rather supported and approved for the sake of the moral and 
liberal tendency of his productions, than read with any thrilling 
glow of delight and admiration; while Collins, who has more 
faults, may confidently be opposed to the greatest masters of 
song, whom antiquity or the modern literature of the continent 
has ro offer in the same department of composition. ‘The habitual 
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evenness of temper, which pervades this correct, candid, and 
equitable criticism, is liable to be mistaken for evenness of 
emotion; and thus, in some degree, to intercept an immediate 
perception of the relative rank of the authors characterised. 



















Arr. [X.—Poems, by Peter Bayley, Fun. Esq. 8v0. Ts. 
Beards. Miller. 1803. 

The satires of Churchill are distinguished for nothing but 
ease. ‘They want the full flow of Dryden, and that attention 
to general, not individual, nature, which preserves-a value after 
the occasion is forgotten. ‘They want the condensation of 
sense, perpetually admirable in Pope, which renders his com- 
mon-places so expedient for quotation. ‘They want imagery, 
which poetry ought never to want; and they are consequently 
hastening to the family-vault of the Capulets. The satires before 
us, like cthers which have emanated from the anti-jacobin school, 
exhibit the faults of Churchill. 


The author, ir must be owned, is very modest. 











¢ And now, since honest folks, when books they buy, 
Choose them or by the finger or the eye 3 

Now, since a work with creamy paper grac’d, 

With sure success lays claim to wit and taste, 

Since hot-press’d pages give the best pretence 

To force, to genius, judgment, and sound sense, 
Bulmer shall be my printer, every line 

On wire-wove foolscap, or bright crown, shall shine ; 
High-wrought vignettes my title-page shall grace, 
And Pybus, quite outdone, shall hide his face ; 
Pybus, whom jealous indignation fir’d 

When first he mark’d how every art conspir’d 

‘To deck our honour’d Shakspeare’s matchless page ; 
But soon to emulation turn’d his rage, 

And “ Yes,” he cried, “ the Alderman shal] see 

* That I can be magnificent as he, 

“« Superb my book shall blaze before the town, 

“ And Shakspeare’s self shall yield to me the crown.” 






















‘ F,. Nay, if you’re willing to quit ail pretence 
To judgment, reason, and to common sense ; 
[f you are pleas’d your verses should be seen 
Mixt with enigmas on a medley skreen ; 
[f this suffices, and you think this fame, 
Write on, and welcome, write, in Folly’s name.” Pp. 2. 








A note, contiguous to this passage, blames Joan of Arc for its 
anti-British spirit. ‘This is unjust. Voltaire, in order to render 
the expulsion of the English from France a contemptible effort, 
degrades that heroine into a soldier's trull. Mr. Southey, in 
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order to render the defeat less humiliating, aggrandises that hes 
roine into a second Mahomet. Where the historian will place 
her, may be doubted; but the interests of our national vanity 
plainly require the highest possible exaltation of her intellectual 
and moral qualities, and of the justice of her cause. Else we 
were conquered by the silliest of panies, and revenged our 
shame by the most needless of barbarities. 
This author seems to be an advocate for Irish love. 


« Sure it were better with the rugged pride 
Of our forefathers, from the softer toils 
OFf love to turn disdainful, or to rush, 
Purning with savage ardour, on those joys 
Which vigour only, and the strength that lives 
In well-knit nerves could give in ruder days, 
Whea force was wooing, and the sturdy grasp 
Of strong constraint was courtship ; so the strength 
Of that dark god avail’d, who from the fields 
Of flowery Enna bore fair Proserpine, 
When she her lap with od’rous blossoms fill’d 
Amid her blithe companions. 

If the heart 

Of that stern king who by the yellow stream 
Of Tiber slew his brother, in revenge 
For his new city mock’d, had known to feel 
The thrill of Love’s sweet anguish, to dissolve, 
L.ost in luxur’ous fondness, then the might 
Of Rome had never aw’d the subject world: 
But he, an empire’s fate on that slight toy, 
A. woman’s will, not hanging, by surprise 
And timely ferce his subjects chose to mate : 
So to that pow’r to whom Thoossa bore 
The brutal strength of horrid Polypheme 
«\pt games and feasis were done.—To view the sports 
Came all the Sabine damsels, in attire 
Ornate and gay ; they from the grassy seats, 
That best befit the rustic circus, view, 
Jocund awhile, the pastime, till the king 
«\ sudden signal gives; then forth a band 
Of soldiers rushes (while an armed gyre 
Surrounds the throng), to seize their destin’d brides. 
Loud were the shrieks, and dissonant the cries 
Of those astonish’d, when, with eyes of fire, 
Amid their ranks the fierce ungovern’d youth, 
Spurr’d by the sudden stings of quick desire, 
Rush’d ;—what could woman’s strength avail to stem 
The rage of passion, heighten’d by the charms 
Profusely then display’d! Each in his arms, 
Stung by remembrance of love’s genial joys, 
Now long disus’d, bears off his struggling bride 
To fore’d espousals.—From the ravish’d joys 
Of those embraces, not by dalliance won, 
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Or the lewd tinkling of a cittern’s strings, 

A race of heroes came in after days, 

Who high above the thrones of princes rais’d 
Their curule chair, while to their fasces bow’d 
The nations round, and at their chariot wheels 


Kings led in chains the pomp of triumph swell’d. 


‘ Of all that owns love’s influence in the range 
Of wide creation, man alone essays 
‘To win return by prayer, by tears, and sighs.— 
With fires more fierce within the breasts of brutes 
Flames the instinctive passion—With the rage 
Of madness stung, with all his veins on fire 
And to the marrow pierc’d, the lusty steed 
Bursts from the stalls, and snuffs the distant mare. 
Along the plain, o’er rocks, through forest shades, 
He bounds impetuous; or amid the stream 
Of roaring torrents plunges, and the surge 
Disparts with chest high-swelling, in the strife 
Of waters neighing ; while his golden mane 
Streams in the wind, or floats amid the wave. 

‘ Deep in Matamba’s forests, by the lake 
Of Zambré, and the ever-burning sands 
Of drear Berdoa’s waste, or Gubur’s plains, 
The glaring lion grapples with his mate, 
Madd’ning with savage rapture; with his roar 
The desart shakes around, and distant groves 
Echo the transports of his horrid joys.’ rp. 153. 


There are sonnets, elegies, descriptive poems, and other 
pleasing little pieces, in this splendid volume. They are of a 
kind natural to a luxurious and polished age, little obaoxious to 
the cavils of criticism, or to the enthusiasms of panegyric. 
Like the emulsions of the apothecary, they may be recommend- 
ed with safety, taken with gratification, and missed without re- 
gret, when the fastidious hours of leisure require, but supply 
not, an interesting cccupation. The love of picturesque art is 
a peculiar and ornamental trait of these poems: the author is 
probably indiff-rent to forward colouring; for he selects West 
and Fuseli as the favourites of his judgement. 
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Art. X.—The Institutions of the Practice of Medicine ; delivered 
in a Course of Lectures, by Fo. Baptist Burserius de Kani 
feld. Translated from the Latin, by William Cullen Brown. 
5 Vols. 8v2, 2/. 15s. Boards. Robinsons. 1803. 


WE have been often tempted to examine this work, in the 
progressive volumes, which have appeared at diferent periods : 
yet we resolved to wait for the conclusion, as it did not seem of 
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sufficient importance to require a minute analysis, while nume~ 
rous other objects, which we thought more interesting, claim- 
ed at the same time our immediate attention. 

It is singular, that the translator, in his introduction, gives no 
account of his author. The title ‘de Kanifeld’, added to the 
name, conveys no information; and we might as well, in South 
Britain, be expected to fix the topography of every minute 
- Highland lairdship. The whole would seem, at first sight, to 
be a German work ; but, even if 'Ticini did not appear in the ti- 
tle-page of the original, Burserius gives, in different parts of 
these volumes, sufficient information, by styling himself profes- 
sor, &c. Ticinensis. Ticinum does not occur in any early clas- 
sical author. It is, however, Pavia, and the river Tessino still 
retains very nearly the ancient name. Claudian and Silius Ita- 
licus mention it; which we chiefly notice, as it has puzzled some 
scholars and geographers. 

Frondentibus humida ripis 


Colla levant pulcher Ticinus, et Addua visu 
Cecrulus. Claudian. 6 Consulat. Honorii. 


Ceruleas Ticinus aquas et stagna vadoso 
Perspicuus servat turbayi nescia fundo. Sifius Ital. lib. iv. 


The translator’s introduction is in no respect happy; even 


his title, in a medical view, is equivocal. While, in academic 
courses, the iustitufions ave opposed to the practice of medicine, 
the phrase ‘institutions of the practice’ appears a solecism. In 
the introduction, also, he remarks, that the reputation of the 
work, and the few copies imported into our own country, ren- 
dered either a new edition or a translation necessary. ‘The lat- 
ter was chosen, as not ‘inimical to the diffusion of classical 
erudition,’ since, by facilitating the different sources of useful 
science, more leisure is left ‘for indulging in the gratification 
and emolument to be derived from reading the beauties of ancient 
poetry and history.” It could scarcely be expected that the phy- 
gician who could be gratified with the ancient classics, would be 
greatly impeded by the language of Burserius. The translator 
was probably thinking of Gaubius’ Pathology, or the Elements 
of Brown. 

The author speaks with becoming modesty in his preface, and 
chiefly alludes to the division of fevers, in which he has follow- 
ed the ancient physicians. He first offers what is styled ‘a short 
Commentary on Inflammation ;’ in reality, a full account of the 
— of the writers who have preceded him on this subject. 

e attributes inflammation immediately to irritation. Obstruc- 
tion is only a cause, when it becomes a source of irritation by 
its acrimony in consequence of stagnation. Even in the veins, 
our author supposes that some irritability may exist, and may 
occasion inflammation from acrimony, particularly in the vena 
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rum. Burserius, in the work itself, first treats of ‘fevers in 
general,’ and next of their ‘divisions and differences.’ ‘These,’ 
with many physiciaris on the continent, he multiplies with little 
reason. According to évery rule of arrangement, they are va~’ 
rieties ortly, and do not always require a different treatment. 
The first part comprehends the intermitting fevers; the second 
the continent, comprehending the simple and malignant ephe- 
mera; the synochus simplex, or pure inflammatory fever; the 
putrid synochus of the ancients; the'slow nervous (Commonly 
called malignant) fever, and the hectic fever, by which the'au- 
thor means the idiopathic hecti¢ of the ancient authors,’ distinct 
from those fevers from vomicz in the lungs, obstructibns in the 
liver, mesenteric ‘glands, &c. pln 

The second volume contains the remittents, inrproperly sepa- 
rated from the intermittents. ‘The first of these is the conti 
quotidian, the common remittent: in the same section are ar- 
ranged the catarrhal fever, the milk-fever of puerperal women; 
and the acute gastric fever. The milk-fever is separated from 
the true puerperal fever; and: Burserius considers the latter as’ 
differing in different circumstances, in consequencé of his con- 
founding all puerperal complaints of the febrile kind, and ‘tot 
distinguishing the true acute disease which attacks on the third 
day, and is as clearly discriminated as small-pox or measles. The 
continued tertian causus is next noticed: and to these are added 
the remittents, whose return differs, following sometimes the 
quotidian, sometimes the tertian type. ‘The continued quartan, 
whose existence is doubtful, concludes the remittents. 

The compound continued fevers are included in the fourth 
part, viz. the semitertians, hemitritei, &c. with some of the 
more irregular remittents, and a disease which has no separate 
existence, ‘the colliquative fever.’ | ' 

On our author’s view of fevers we shall make a few general re- 
marks.: As a collection of facts and opinions, the work is highly va- 
luable. The best authors have been consulted ; and their opinions 
are fairly detailed, with Burserius’s own sentiments. So far the 
work is useful and important; and, as we know that the. title of 
‘ Doctor in Medicine’ has been often given to those who carinot 
read Latin, or write English, some of whom have been brought to 
our critical bar, these volumes may be advantageous by informing 
their readers that such authors really exist. We would carty our 
recommendation no further; for if, without better guides, they 
plunge into the endless confusion, the intricate distinctions, of 
the present work, the worst consequences may be apprehended. 
Medicine has begun, in this kingdom, to assume a regular form. 
Diseases have been carefully distinguished, and appropriate re- 
medies adapted to each. In these volumes the confusion and 
errors of every age are accumulated. Remedies the most ab- 
surd are joined with many that are useful; ‘arid, in the rage for 
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collecting, Burserius has not always thought it necessary to discri~, 
minate or appreciate. His own opinions are sometimes interposedy 
but we are sorry to observe, that, from former prejudices, or the 

constitutions of the country in which he has practised, his deci- 

sions will not be often found applicable to this part of Europe.’ 

His theory is involved in all the absurdity of the humoral patho- 

logy ; and his practicé contains many of the errors of the mecha- 

nical physicians. Athong the most important of these, is the fre- 

quent indiscriminate recommendation of venzsection. 

In the second volume, the febrile exanthemata are noticed ; 
and in this part the author treats of erysipelas, ignis sacer, 
scarlet fever, nettle-rash, pemphix, and measles. ‘The history 
of these diseases is sufficiently correct; but we here find some’ 
striking instances ef an error, which occurs too often in other 
parts; wé mean the free ase of the epithet ‘malignant,’ which, 
in the mouths of young practitioners, too eager to talk, may 
give unnécessary alarm. 

The third volume contains accounts of the small-pox, pete- 
chial disease, and miliary eruptions. It will be at once obvious, 
that these portions of the work are unreasonably extended. In 
reality, the most singular and ridiculous fancies are considered 
at a length which, from their little importance, they scarcely 
merit; and the discussions are expanded by inquiries which 
later experience has shown to be trifling and useless. ‘Those, 
however, whe know how much petechiz have engaged the at- 
tention of the German practitioners, how extensive the contro- 
versies have been respecting the idiopathic or symptomatic nature 
of miliaria, will not wonder at the space filled by our author's 
collections, which are confessedly numerous; or by his prolixity, 
which is often disgusting. In this country, petechiz are chiefly 
symptoms of a dissolved state of the fluids; and the petechiw, 
without fever, which have often alarmed the practitioners of the 
continent, appear to bea trifling and tractable complaint. Mi- 
Kiaria is almost forgotten, since the cold regimen has beencommon. 
In a long and extensive practice, we have only seen it idiopathic 
in one instance; and then it was a disease too slight to require 
medical treatment. In this volume, the marginal abridged con- 
tents are omitted. ‘The apology for such a suppression is a 
weak one, viz. that of the increased expense’: but, in a work of 
such varied matter, which also wants the necessary addition of an 
indéx, these are almost indispensable. If, as is alleged, they be- 
come unusually numerous, they are the more necessary: if too ex- 
tensive, they might be easily abridged- Few, we believe, would ob- 
ject to an additionak shilling, thus to read the work in an abstract. 

At the conclusion of the volume, Burserius apologises for not 
treating of the plague, as he had never seen the disease. He re- 
fers to the authors who have practised during the epidemic, 
and those who have collected the observations of others. In.this 
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list, however, he mentions Mercurialis and Capavaccius, whose 

accounts are:often fallacious, and omits Chenot, who observed 

the plague in Transylvania, and gives an excellent histoty of 

the disease, and the remedies found most useful during its pro» 
ress. 

In the fourth volume, the other diseases are collected and are 
ranged, as they affect different parts of the body, a capite ad cal- 
cem; but the author’s criticism on nosologists is a little mise 
placed, when prefixed to a volume where head-ach and cata- 
lepsy, pe and angina, are connected. Inflammations, con- 
vulsigns, and hemorrhages, are mixed with little regularity; be- 
cause they are affections of the head. ‘The medicines are as lit- 
tle select, as the diseases are carefully collected. We find asto- 
nishing cures related of remedies, that, in the hands of others, 
can produce little effect—for instance, of two drachms of mistle- 
toe in a day, or half that quantity of factitious cinnabar. On the 
subject of putrid angina our author’s directions are vague and 
indistinct. He even mentions the plan of Meade (unquestionably 
Mead), who treated it by bleeding and purging, without reproba- 
tion. He is not, indeed, aware of.the highly virulent nature of 
the disease, as it has been epidemic in this country, and seems 
not to have read the treatise of Fothergill. We find that Majault 
tecommended volatile alkali as an antiseptic, in putrid sore throat, 
so that Dr. Peart was not the first who employed this remedy,— 
though we have not the slightest reason to suppose that he co+ 
pied from the French practitioner. 

The fifth volume contains the diseases of the chest, of the ch 
lopoetic viscera, of the contents of the lower belly. On these 
jects Burserius is not equally full; and we meet with nothing 
that ought to detain us. . 

Of the work itself we have sufficiently spoken. it is bulky, 
without being satisfactory ; copious, without being comprehen- 
sive. In reality, it may be termed rudis indigestaque moles: 
oppresses without nourishing, it fatigues without instructing: 
the readers may well exclaim, ‘ Jnopes nos copia fecit’ Yet 
reader, who éan distinguish, will find many useful facts, which 
he will in vaifi seek in modern volumes. He must, however, at 
we have alteady said, be able to discrimiriate ; for tares are copi- 
ously mixed with the corn. 

As the original is not now before us, we cannot judge of the 
accuracy of the translation. This last, however, possesses an idio- 
matic stiffness, which renders its fidelity highly probable. Mr. 
Brown apologises for occasionally translating the Latin names. 
This he d have avoided ; for many, who might suppose, for 
instance, Lange was Langius, will not recognise Lawrenti in 
Lawrence. Indeed, the affectation of translating Latin names ip 
now equally troublesome and ridiculous. We yet preserve Gro- 
tius and Salmasius ; but it is ane the fashion to speak of 
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the Swedish naturalist as von Linné; while sometimes he is ab- 
surdly called Carolus von Linné, the Latin Christian name be- 
ing preserved in conjunction with the Swedish patronymic. In 
short, Latin names should on no occasion be translated, when 
fairly vulgarised ; the translation either confuses or misleads the 


reader. 
ee  ———————————————————————eEE 
Art. X1.—The English Encylopedia. (Continued from p. 10.) 


IF a great book be not, to every one, a great evil, it is 
certainly such to the reviewer. A large work, like the present, 
if it be amply stored with well compacted information of the 
highest value to those who have occasion to consult it, drags 
heavily ‘ its slow length along ? the labour of days may, perhaps, 
scarcely supply more than a line in the journal; and, as with the 
Japidary in cutting a diamond, weeks may elapse before a visible 
impression be made. 

Having, at some length, considered the nature of a dictionary 

like tHe present, the gradual progress, the plan and execution 
of similar works, and given a general character of the Encyclope- 
dia before us, we shall be more rapid in our glances through the 
remaining volumes. We observe, with pleasure, as we proceed, 
that the authors feel, more sensibly, their own powers; their in- 
formation is better compacted; the proportion of attention al- 
jotted with more care. ‘The letter C, to which we now pro- 
ceed, does not afford very numerous essays; but the articles 
themselves are often very minute and scientific explanations. 
Among the latter we have read, with particular satisfaction, those 
on ‘ clock-making ’—‘ colour-making ’"—‘ companies ’—* crom- 
lechs,’ and many others. The articles on the subject of ‘ natural 
history’ are clear and explicit, though we sometimes wish the 
inquiries had been continued to a later period. In the article 
of ‘ crystallisation,’ though Romé de l’Isle and Haiiy be men- 
tioned, we do not find any account of their systems; and 
though the publication of the mineralogy of the latter may have 
been posterior to the printing of this part of the dictionary, yet 
there was a former work by the abbé, and his system was clearly 
explained in the Journal des Mines. In the article of ‘ currents,’ 
the authors seem to have neglected noticing the important object 
of the Gulf-stream, unless it occurs in a subsequent article ; 
in which case, a reference should have been made to it. 

The lives are, as usual, comprehensive and satisfactory. That 
of —_ Cook we found a little too extensive; and, perhaps, 
the lite of Oliver Cromwell should not have been lengthened 
by the long extract from Hume. It would have been sufficient 
to have referred to it. 
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The treatises are not numerous: that on ‘ catoptrics’ is fulf 
and judicious; but on ‘ chromatics’ we find an unreasonably 
extensive detail of Mr. Delaval’s system, which, in the most 
essential parts, is exploded. ‘ Chemistry’ contains the general 
doctrines of that interesting science; but some of the -newer 
discoveries, as we have said, are omitted. Inflammables are 
not noticed in a particular section. ‘ Sulphur’ and ‘ phos- 
phorus,’ however, occur in other parts; ‘ oil,’ among the vege- 
table productions ; and ‘ coal’ afterwards in a very good separate 
article: we mean only to blame the want of references. 
* Chronology’ and ‘ conic sections’ are well explained in distinct 
treatises. ‘That on ‘ comparative anatomy’ is imperfect, as it 
contains only the anatomy of the dog, of the cock, of fishes; with 
a very slight account of the structure of amphibia, insects, and 
worms. ‘The anatomy of fishes, however, is not well connected 
with the subsequent view of the subject, under the title of 
* ichthyology.’ 

We Sons carefully examined the articles under the next four 
letters of the alphabet, and find, on the whole, much room for 
commendation, and scarcely any for censure. We suspect that 
the authors begin to find their space limited, and are anxious to 
supply a varied, satisfactory, information on each subject. This 
induces them sometimes to conclude hastily, lest they should be 
tedious; and they occasionally, from this cause, omit some part 
of their subject. Our suspicions on this point are peculiarly 
alive, as we sometimes, in our own warfare, feel similar difh- 
culties, and are apprehensive of similar errors. We may there- 
fore, with respect to our authors, be mistaken. We remark, 
however, many excellent articles, particularly on ‘ distillation’ — 
* dreams ’—* earthquakes ’—on * Mount Etna,’ abridged from 
Houel ; on the ‘ fisheries ’"—‘ foundery ’—* friction ’— furnaces’ 
—‘ graftings ’—* grasses ’"—* gunnery ’—‘ guns and gunpowder’ 
—‘ counterfeit gems, glass,’ &c. A very good account of ‘ drain- 
ing ’ is rendered imperfect by the omission of Mr. Elphinston’s 
method of tapping springs; and the article of ¢ elective attrac- 
tion’ is less attractive by the author’s not having copied from the 
best and latest tables, those appended to Gren’s chemistry. The 
article of ‘ eudiometer’ wants some of the methods more lately 
grapes for trying the purity of air; and that of ‘ fire’ would, 
perhaps, have been more complete, had count Rumford’s and 
Mr. Davy’s ineffectual attempts to revive the old idea of heat 
depending on vibrations, and not on any specific principle, been 
added, All the subjects, however, connected with fire, are ex- 
plained very satisfactorily. We may, in this place, notice the 
author’s. ideas respecting the subtle principle on whith fire, and 
many other phenomena, depend. He thinks that light,’ fire; 
the electric uid, the materia subtilis and nascar em am 
the same; the general principle pervading natural bodies, which, 
when excited to action, produces light, Ibése, sound, &e. "Flies 
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idea is highly ingenious ; but we cannot fully agree in adopting 
it. Fire and light seem to us specifically distinct; and elec- 
tricity does not, except by accident (to speak logically), produce 
heat. It melts the sword, without burning the scabbard: it 
kills the man, and does not singe his linen. In short, in elec- 
tricity we see only the light conveyed with a peculiarly powerful 
momentum :. we find, in its effects, only those of a penetratin 
agent, which destroys the texture, producing, in its passage, 
hydrogen, decomposing whatever conveys it, and bursting 
through whatever opposes its progress. ‘There must, therefore, 
be more than one such subtle fluid; and, if more than one, why 
not threé, five, or ten? On the subject of ‘ fermentation,’ 
much is borrowed from the work of Dr. Pennington, published 
in America. The author thinks with him, that the fermentation 
of bread, as it has been called, is not properly such, but merely 
the separation of the particles of the flour by the extrication of 
air. To prove a negative is not easy; and we think the com, 
mon opinion well supported by the use of sour leaven, and the 
peculiar facility with which bread runs into the acetous fermen- 
tation in the stomach. ‘The article of ‘ engraving’ we thought 
too short, and, in a degree, imperfect; but some of the im- 
perfections we find supplied in subsequent articles. 

The treatises in this part of the work demand our commen- 
dation. Those on ‘ dialling ’—‘ dioptrics ’"—* dyeing ’—* edu- 
cation ’—* experimenta] philosophy ’—*‘ fluxions ’—* fortification’ 
—‘ gardening "—‘ geography ’"—‘ geometry,’ and ‘ grammar,’ 
are, on the whole, clear and satisfactory. ‘The subject of 
* electricity’ is not brought down to a very late zra; and 
Galvanism is confounded with it. ‘ Entomology,’ the sub; 
ject of another treatise, is not sufficiently extensive. ‘The la- 
eet of Fabricus and Latreiile are not noticed; and the system 
of the former is too generally adopted, not to render the omis- 
sion a source of regret. ‘ Farriery’ is explained at great length; 
and, on the whole, satisfactorily ; yet the authors seem to have 
copied, with tog little discrimination, from works of trivial au- 
thority, and of an early zra, We shall add a shost extract from 
the article ‘ glass:’ the idea, if not perfectly new, is ingenious. 


‘ With nepee to the theory of vitrification, we are almost totally in 
the dark. In general, it seems to be that state in which solid bodies 
are, by the vehement action of fire, fitted for being dissipated or car- 
ried off in wagons, In all vitrifications there is a plentiful evaporation ; 
and if any solid substance is carried pff in vapour by the intense heat 
of a burning speculum, q vitrification is always observed previously to 
take place, ' difference, then, between the state of fusion and vi- 
trification of a-solid body we may conceive to be, that in the former 
the element of fire acts upon the parts of the solid in suth a manner 
as only to disjoin them, and render the substance fluid 5. but in vitrifie 
cation the fite not only disjoins the particles; but combuies with then; | 
jn a latent state into a third substance ; which, having now as much 
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fire as it ean contain, can receive no further change from that element 
except being carried off in vapour.’ 
ut though we are unable to effect this change upon solid bodies 
without a very violent heat, it is otherwise in the natural processes. 
By what we call crystallization, nature produces more perfect glasses 
than we can make with our furnaces. ese are called i stones 3 
but in all trials they discover the essential properties of glass, and not 
of stones. The most distinguishing property of glass 18 its resistin 
the force of fire, so that this element cannot calcine or change it as it 
does other bodies, but can only melt it, and then carry it off in vaé 
ours. To this last all the precious stones are subject. The diamond 
the hardest and most ponderous of them all) is dissipable in a less 
degree of heat than what would dissipate common glass. Nor can it 
be any objection to this idea, that some kinds of glass are capable of 
being converted into a kind of porcelain by a long-continued cemen- 
tation with certain materials. This change happens only to those 
kinds of glass which are made of alkaline sal¢ and sand; and Dr. 
Lewis hath shown that this change is produced by the dissipation of 
the saline principle, which is the least fixed of the two. Glass, there+ 
fore, we may still consider as a substance upon which the fire has no 
other effect than cither to melt or dissipate it in vapour.’ Vol. iii. p.'787. 


We ought not to omit that all the articles relative to the arts 
are clear, explicit, and satisfactory. 

The lives, in this part, are executed with attenticn; but nuy 
merous authors are omitted. Dr. Gregory’s is minutely detailed; 
but Dr. Cullen was forgotten. He appears however in the ap- 
pendix. It is singular that, in the life of Goldsmith, his Histo 
of Animated Nature is overlooked. In many of the lives, indeed, 
there are omissions, which must not be impyted to the authors; 
but to the plan, which is too extensive for a work of no un- 
common buJk. The Iliad may be comprised in a nut-shell ; but 
such an edition can neither be pleasant nor useful, 

Under the letters H, I, K, L and M, we find much to com- 
mend. In this, as well as the other parts of the work, the errors, 
quas aut incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit natura, we have not 
noticed. Such blemishes must occur in every work of magni- 
tude, and must be forgiven: nor, on the other hand, when we men- 
tion articles of peculiar merit, must it be understood that these are 
the only ones which deserve distinction, They are only a few of 
a large catalogue which lies before us ; and, in our account of the 
contents under different letters, we have distinguished, with our 
applause, some in different departments. We haye already 
said that those parts which relate to the arts are well executed ; 
and we may now, particularly, point out that on ‘ harmony,’ 
and the others connected with music. These which relate to 
* ship-building, in all its varied connexjons, are instructive. 
* Ink’ and ‘ iron’ aré articles that contain yaluable information. 
* Hunting,’ we thought, has received more than its share of at- 
tention; and more certainly * hawking’ fills a arte 
space ia the various articles in which it recurs, subject is 
now scarcely gttended to, and is almost exclusively necessary to 
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2 commentator on some of our early poets. The description of 
* Hindostan’ is full and correct, though, in some instances, the 
narratives of the pundits are too implicitly believed. Our best 
orientalists now begin, with good reason, to distrust them. The 
article of ‘ heat,’ as well as those of some of its collateral branches, 
is far from satisfactory ; and that on ‘light,’ though in many re- 
spects full, and, so far as the earlier authors could conduct the en- 
cyclopzdists, complete, wants many of the later experiments and 
opinions. It appears to them probable, that light proceeds from 
electricity : the connexion is indeed obvious; but, as we have 
hinted, perhaps electricity is rather a modification of light. 
Under the article ‘ kingdom’ our authors consider what have 
been styled the three kingdoms of nature. We notice the ar- 
ticle with regret, as it seems to have crept in unadvisedly, and 
not to have shared the authors’ usual attention. It is, in many 
respects, confused and inaccurate. Oil is considered as the 
peculiar subject of fermentation; and it is denied that minerals 
are susceptible of that process. Neuman would have informed 
them, that ardent spirits may be produced from sugar of lead; 
and, though the vinegar in its composition be of vegetable origin, 
no power can render it capable of a similar change. 

The articles on ‘geography’ are sufficiently full, and, as far as 
its present state will admit, correct. That on ‘ New Holland’ we 
have thought too far extended, and yet not brought down to the 
latest information. From our commendation the maps must, 
however, be excluded: their execution is very indifferent; and 
they are evidently taken from plates of no late zra, replete with 
all the errors of the former state of the science—errors without 
number, and of the greatest magnitude. Those on ancient 
geography should have had the modern appellations. What re- 
lates to ancient history and mythology is fully detailed; but, in 
the latter, the best interpretations might have been, with advan- 
tage, subjoined. ‘To this imputation there are some exceptions, 
particularly in what relates to ‘ labyrinths.’ 

_ The article on ‘ language’ is excellent ; and we shall indulge 
ourselves by adding a short extract. We cannot always allow 
ourselves the space. 

* When Italy was over-run with the Lombards, and the empire de. 
stroyed by these northern invaders, they, as conquerors, continued to 
speak their own native language. Fierce and Hhiterate, they would 
not stoop to the servility of studyin a language so clogged with rules, 
and difficult of attainment, as the Lotin would naturally be to a peo- 
ple altogether unacquainted with nice grammatical distinctions: while 
the Romans of necessity were obliged to study the language of their 
conquerors, as well to obtain some relief of their grievances by prayers 
and supplications, as to destroy that odious distinction which sub- 
sisted between the conquerors and conquered while they continued as 
distinct people. As the language of their new masters, although rude 
and con ed, was natural in its order, and easy to be acquired, the 
Latins would soo attain a competent skill in it; and as they bore 
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‘such a proportion to the whole number of people, the whole lan 
would partake somewhat of the general sound of the former: for, in 
spite of all their efforts to the contrary, the organs of speech could 
not at once be made to acquire a perfect power of uttering any un- 
accustomed sounds; and as it behoved the language of the bar- 
barians to be much less copious than the Latin, whenever they found 
themselves at a loss for a word, they would naturally adopt those 
which most readily presented themselves from their new subjects. Thus 
a language in time was formed, somewhat resembling the Latin both 
in the general tenor of the sounds and in the meaning of many words: 
and as the barbarians gave themselves little trouble about language, 
and in some cases perhaps hardly knew the general analogy of their 
own language, it is not surprising if their new subjects should find 
themselves sometimes at a loss on that account ; or 1f, in these situa- 
tions, they followed on some occasions the analogy suggested to them 
by their own: which accounts for the strange degree of mixtute of 
heterogeneous grammatical analogy we mect with in the Italian as 
well as Spanish and French languages. The idiom of all the Gothic 
languages is purely analogous; and in all probability, before their 
mixture with the Latins and other — in their provinces, the ses 
veral grammatical parts of speech followed the plain simple idea which 
that supposes; the verbs and nouns were all probably varied by aux- 
iliaries, and their adjectives retained their simple unalterable state :— 
but, by their mixture with the Latins, this simple form has been in 
many cases altered ; their verbs became in some cases inflected; but 
their nouns in all these languages still retained their original form ; 
although they have varied their adjectives, and foolishly clogged their 
nouns with gender, according to the Latin idioms. From this hete- 
rogeneous and fortuitous (as we may 1 Senge injudicious ) mixture 
of parts, results a language possessing almost all the defects of each of 
the languages of which it is composed, with few of the excellencies 
of either: for it has neither the ease and precision of the analogous, 
nor the pomp and boldness of the ¢ranspositive languages; at the 
same time that it is clogged with almost as many rules, and liable to 
as great abuses.’ Vol. v. p. 70. 


The article of ‘ lava’ is a good one, and enriched with some 
valuable observations from Dolomieu. Under that of ‘ maa,’ 
the natural history of the human species is detailed with great 
accuracy. Under ‘ malt,’ the reasoning is a little too mechani- 
cal, when speaking of the effect of hops; and under that of 
‘ masonry,’ including the free-masons, we see no trace of the 
political imputations thrown out against them by some modern 
authors. ‘ Micrometers’ and ‘ microscopes’ are described at 
great length, and with considerable advantage. ‘The account of 
€ milk’ is very full and complete: that of ‘ mines,’ though not 
unexceptionable, is, on the whole, instructive. ‘The long ac- 
count of the virgula divinctoria might have been omitted. ‘The 
authors do not indeed credit its power; but they are not aware 
that Mr. Cookworthy, from whom their narrative is primarily 
derived, though an excellent man, was somewhat visionary. 
‘The account of ‘ mineral waters’ is sufficiently full; but we 
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could have wished for the. authorities from which the list is 
formed : we perceive a few inaccuracies in it, and suspect others. 
The article on ‘ miracles’ is excellent; that on ‘ money,’ full 
and instructive. 

Among the other articles which we thought peculiarly inter- 
esting, we may mention that on the ‘ moon,’ from Schroéter ; on 
* mountains,’ a truly excellent one, chiefly from Pallas; that on the 
* bills of mortality ;’ on ‘ mortars ;’ with a very interesting one 
on ‘ motion.’ 

The ‘ lives,’ in this part of the work, are numerous, and, in 
general, well executed. In many instances, they appear to be 
original compositions of a superior kind; they are, at least, far 
distant from the crude compilations often found in similar works. 
When the authors however attempt to point out the best editions 
of the ancient classics, they often fail. 

The treatises in these letters, viz. from H to M inclusive, are 
numerous and often valuable. ‘ Heraldry ’—* horsemanship’— 
‘ husbandry ’—*‘ hydrostatics ’—* law ’—* logarithms ’—* logic,’ 
and ‘ magnetism,’ are well explained. ‘The treatise on ‘ history,’ 
on the style, the order, &c. of its composition, is highly com- 
mendable ; and the chart by which it is illustrated, is more sim- 
ple and perspicuous than any other that we have seen. ‘That on 
* legerdemain,’ except so far as it is connected with philosophicat 
principles, is, perhaps, misplaced. ‘The treatise on § medicine’ 
1s very defective. What relates to the theory of acute diseases, 
is taken from Dr. Fordyce’s Syllabus: the part on chronic dis- 
eases is short, imperfect, and antiquated. ‘The formule could 
mot now be dispensed, as the preparations are obsolete and un- 
known. We recognise, in many parts, the fancies of Fuller, and 
the superstitions of authors still older. The ‘ materia medica’ 
is copied from the most exceptionable part of Lewis; and a 
list of medicines, with their virtues, is subjoined; with a few 
authorities, sparingly scattered, in short notes. The treatise on 
* midwifery’ is more perfect; but we think it too full for a 
work of this kind; and it is too pointedly, we think uselessly, 
illustrated in the plates. ‘The tract on ‘ mineralogy’ is taken 
from Magellan’s edition of Cronstedt ; and an excellent treatise 
‘on ‘ music,’ from d’Alembert. We point out the authors, not 
to detract from, but to stamp an authenticity on, these parts of 
the work. ‘ Mechanics’ and ‘ medals’—‘ metallurgy’ and 
* miniature painting’ are well explained in distinct treatises, 
That on ‘ meteorology,’ as well as those on ‘ metaphysics’ and 
* moral philosophy,’ merit particular commendation. A very 
learned and well-compacted account of thé ‘ niythology’ of 
different nations is the last treatise. We regret that our limits 
will not allow us to copy largely from this part of the dictionary. 
Ashort passage we may be permitted to transcribe. 

“ A considerable part of the mythology of the Greeks sprung from 
their ignorance of the oriental languages. They disdained to apply 
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themselves to the study of languages spoken by people whom, in 
pride of their heart, they stigmatised with the epithet of Jarbarians, 

his aversion to every a dialect was highly detrimental to their 
progress in the sciences, ‘The same neglect or aversion has, we ima- 
gine, proved an irreparable injury to the republic of letters in all suc- 
ere | ages. The aoids or crclhiag bards laid hold on those oriental 
legends, which they sophisticated with their own additions and im- 
provements, in ebler to accommodate them to the popular taste, 
‘These wonderful tales figured in their rhapsodical compositions, and 
were greedily swallowed down by the credulous vulgar. ‘Those fic- 
tioks, as they rolled down, were constantly augmented with fresh ma- 
terials, till in process of time their original import was either forgot- 
ten or buried in impenetrable darkness. A multitude of these Hesiod 
has collected in his Theogonia, or Generation of the Gods, which 
unhappily became the religious creed of the illiterate part of the 
Greeks. Indeed, fable was so closely interwoven with the religion of 
that airy volatile people, that it seems to have contaminated not 
only their religious and moral, but even their political tenets. 

‘ The far-famed oracle of Dodona was copied from that of Ammon 
of Thebes in Egypt: the oracle of Apollo at Delphos was an ema- 
nation from the same source: the celebrated Apollo Pythius of the 
Greeks was no other than 04 or Aud of the Egyptians, who denomi- 
nated the basilisk or royal snake Ov Cai, because it was held sacred 
to the sun.. O4 or Aub is still retained in the Coptic dialect, and is 
one of the many names or epithets of that luminary. In short, the 
ground-work of the Grecian mythology is to be traced in the East. 
Only a small part of it was fabricated in the country ; and what was 
imported pure and genuine was miserably sophisticated by the hands 
through which it passed, in order to give it a Grecian air, and to ac- 
commodate its style to the Grecian taste. To enlarge upon this to- 
pic would be altogether superfluous, as our learned readers must be 
well acquainted with it already, and the unlearned may without much 
trouble or expence furnish themselves with books upon that subject.” 
Vol. vi. p. 639. 

We must now, for a time, rest. The remainder of this work 
will be the spbject of another article. We ought not, however, 
to dismiss it without noticing the plates, which, on the whole, 
we can still speak of with approbation. The subjects are in ge- 
neral well chosen, and the representations are perspicuous and 
accurate, 
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Arr. XII.—-The Book of the Prophet Isaiah: 'in Hebrew and 
English. The Hebrew Text metrically arranged: the Transla- 
tion altered from that of Bishop Lowth. With Notes critical 
and explanatory. By Fosepb Stock, D.D. Fc. 4to. WU. lee 
Beards. Robinsons. 1803, 


THE readers of our reyiew will recollect, that, upon every oc- 
casion, we have heen forward to promote the attempts of the 


learned, whenever they have endeavoured to illustrate the scrip- 


tures, and especially through the means of new and improved trans 
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lations. Our commendation, however, has in no case been carri« 
ed so far, as to imply a wish that each newly presented version 
should supercede in our Bibles the old one—even in respect to a 
singlebook; but proceeded from the hope, that, by repeated efforts, 
the errors which, in so many places, deform the common version, 
might, in due time, be corrected ; and, by these repeated publica- 
tions, the necessary corrections be obtained. As especially con- 
ducive to this end we regard the work before us, which would 
have contributed still more in particular instances, if the learned 
author had been acquainted with one of like import by the 
Jate Dr. Kopre, of Gottingen, who translated bishop Lowth’s 
English version into the German language, and superadded notes 
of his own. Bishop Stock, however, has done much. Yet it is 
not with the view above stated that his labour was undertaken ; 
for, in the close of his dedication to the Provost of Trinity Col- 
Jege, Dublin, (which constitutes a document equally honourable 
to the college and himself) his lordship thus avows his design. 


* Thinking alike, as we do, in so many respects, we could have no 
difference, my valued friend, on the utility of encouraging the growth 
of Hebrew literature in our university. Our late admirable primate 
Newcome, in his History of the Translations of the Bible, has re- 
marked, that one of the most effectual means of promoting the 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue would be, to hold out inducements 
to cohen to teach the rudiments of it, before matriculation 
in the university. This project, I learn with high satisfaction, you 
have begun to put into execution, by giving premiums for answering 
in Hebrew at the period of entering college; an encouragement 
which has already brought forward young candidates, destined, I 
trust, to be of solid service hereafter to the church of God. I toa 
would gladly put a hand to the good work. In the hope of con- 
ducing to it, I have laboured through the present undertaking, which 
I commit with pleasure to your judgment, and, if worthy of it, to 
your protection.’ Ps iv. 


Every person knows, that, in consequence of the invasion of Ire- 
land during the last war, this worthy prelate was driven from the 
active duties of his station, and compelled, for the space of four 
years, to give up his see-house at Killala, for the purposes of a 

rrison. ‘The leisure thus acquired was worthily applied by 

im to the renewal of his acquaintance with the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, and the result is the production of the volume before us. 

In perusing the greater part of the Old ‘Testament, Dr. Stock 
found his ear so familiarised to a certain rythm or metre, which 
seemed to him to pervade the whole of that volume, as to con- 
vince him that not only the Psalms and the Prophecies, but the 
historical parts also, commonly supposed to have been written in 
prose, are in fact composed in verse, with no other difference from 
the rest, than their want of the ornaments and bolder features of 
poetry. In confirmation of this opinion, his lordship thus ex. 
presses himself : 
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’ € The manner of chanting the Psalms in our cathedrals, which has 
flowed without interruption into the Christian church from the Jewish, 
affords, in my apprehension, the easiest and clearest answer to the 
question, What is Hebrew metre? The Psalms, we know, are di- 
vided into verses; verses into two parts, responsively sung by the 
choir ; and of these parts each is distributed into musical bars of the 
length of four crotchets, which is called common time. All words 
included within the same bar, be they many or few, are pronounced 
by the choir in the same time; the many rapidly, the few by a 
lengthened utterance, without regard to quantity, or the importance 
of the respective words in the sentence. Bars of this description 
measure the length of the Hebrew verses, at least of far the greater 
part of them, for the exceptions shall be mentioned erm 3 so 
that to the four crotchets in the dar the ear discerns four rests, or 
feet, corresponding in the verse, and the measure becomes exactly 
similar to that of our English verses of eight syllables, as in thé 


hundredth Psalm, 


* With one consent let all the earth 
To God their cheerful voices raise, &c. 


The exceptions to this general rule are, that sometimes in a stanz2 
a line of the common length is succeeded by one of three feet, or six 
syllables, as in Lam, ch. ii. throughout : 


oY A DIN 
sway waw3 

54 273 ome 

&e. : Dads Jwn 


and frequently a stanza is made to begin or end with a hemistich, 
instead of a de line, of which the very first line of David’s Psalms 
presents an example, 
WNT MWS 
toryw nyys yor xd ows 
and Isaiah has many verses beginning with 8177 DY2. OTD SONY 
_ &c. and others ending with m7 De) and the like.’ |p. viii. 


Dr. Stock, in proposing this hypothesis, expresses a wish to 
avoid controversy concerning it; nor are we disposed to excite 
one: but whoever, in reading the Bible, will accurately note the 
exceptions which occur, he will find them, we think, sufficiently 
numerous to destroy his general rule. ‘The Hebrew language, 
indeed, 60 commonly consists of triliteral radicals, that this alone 
is ina a measure sufficient to produce the effect ascribed by 
our author to metrical composition. 

Dr. Stock, however, persuaded of the fact, that the general 
run of verses throughout the Old ‘Testament are what bishop 
Lowth styles tetrameters, wished to see how the first of these 
prophets would appear in metrical arrangement; and, accord- 
ingly, undertook the task of transcribing the original, and at the 
same time of accompanying it'With the learned prelate’s ver- 
sion, corrected, where necessary, either by the later discoveries of 
Rosenmiiller, or by his own observation. ‘These corrections ine 
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creasing as hé proceeded, a new translation of thé entire bdok 
of Isaish arose, and it is this version which the volume before us 
contains. 

« In the notes, the reader will observe that I have tonfined myself 
very much to the province of a verbal critic, leaving to those who 
are better qualified for the undertaking, the — office of un- 
folding the mystical sense of the prophet, or of shewing the accom- 
se of his predictions. The notes themselves I studied to 
draw into the narrowest compass Consistent with utefulnes’. With 
this view I have, as much as [ could, kept out of the road of con- 
troversy with preceding interpreters on the meaning of disputed pas- 
sages, or the adjusting of dispitted readings. I exhibit my own sense, 
and in general leave the decision to the reader,’ P. ix. 


The language of this translation is professed to be brought as 
nearly as possible to.the established version ; but (vith the diffe- 
rence of following the Hebrew arrangement, as far as the two 
languages would admit. 

One circumstance we must not forget to mention, which cer+ 
tainly favours tlie bishop’s hyjiothesis, viz. that in Henry Stepha- 
nus’s,and the Amsterdam edition, whence his lordship printed his 
text, marks of a colon and full point are inserted over ¢ertain words, 
forthe purpose of determining, to those who chant the scriptures 
in the Jewish synagogues, the lengths of the musical bars. 

His lordship will nevertheless, we trust, pardon us, if we ask, 
whether, in any Jewish synagogue, these notes are adhered to? 
or whether, in their public worship, they ever read their scrips 
tures from a printed copy of any kind ? 

Dr. Stock, to guard against being misunderstood in calling the 
question concerning Hebrew metre one of no great importante, 
subjoins the following remark : 

* Bishop Lowth, in the preface to his translation, has shewn the 
value of a proper metrical arrangement, in —— in the fullest light 
the great ornaments of Jewish poetry, the parallelisms; in suggest« 
ing true readings, where the text in our present copies is faulty ; and 
in verifying a confirming corrections, offered on the authority of 
manuscripts, or of the ancient versions. To these uses we may 
surely have liberty to add the pleasing effect, produced both to the 
eye and ear by a just and harmonious disposition of a poet’s verses: 
Let him who doubts this, conceive with how much inferior satisfacs 
tion he would peruse the admirable productions of Milton or of 
Shakespeare, if they were set befere him, not in the measires of 
poetry, but in the same continuity of prose.’ Pp. xi. 


Should 2 second edition of this translation appear, the author 
promises to improve it with the notes of archbishop Neweome ; 
and a hope is expressed, that this publication may incite others 
to adopt the same mode of illustrating the sacred volume. 

To give our readers a proper idea of the work, we will insert 
part of the fourteenth chapter with the notes, suppressing only 
the original, which is printed line by line with the version on 
the left side of it. 
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*3 And it shall be, in the day when Jehovah shall give thee rest, 
From thy grief and frem thy disquiet, 
And from the hard bondage, wherein thou wast made to serve 7 
‘4 That thou shalt take up this parable 
Against the king of Babylon, and say: 
How hath the oppressor ceased! the golden city ceased ! 
‘5 Jehovah hath broken the staff of the wicked, 
The sceptre of the rulers. 
‘6 He who smete the people in wrath 
A stroke without intermission, i 
He that ruled the nations in anger, 
Is persecutedy and none to hinder. - 
7 ‘Phe whole earth rests, is quiet ; 
The fir-trees also break forth into sounds of joy ; 
‘8 The cedars of Lebanon rejoice over thee, saying ¥ 
Since thou art fallen, there hath not come up ' 
A feller against us. 
‘9 Hell from beneath is moved for thee 
To meet thy approach : 
He rouseth for thee the miglity dead, 
All the chiefs of the earth # 
He maketh to rise from thei? thrones 
All the kings of the nations. 
‘10 All these shall accost thee, and shall say unto thee ¢ 
Art thou also become weak as we ? 
Art thou become like unto us? 
‘11 Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, 
The music of thy viols : 
Underneath thee is spread the reptile, 
And thy covering is the worm. 
¢ 12 How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
How art thou cut down to the earth, 
Who didst cast down the nations! 


ail. 





* Ch. xiv. v. 4. Take up this parable] Or, utter this weighty speech over 
him. See note, ch. xiii. v. 1. s, 

‘ib. Golden city] Keypuowwévy xpuew Babylon is said to be in the Re- 
velations, xvii. 4. 5711, being a Chaldee word, was probably the epithet 
by which that people distinguished their capital, as the Italians say, Florence 
the fair, Padua the learned, &c. Of course it was not a name of reproach, 
which seems implied in bishop Lowth’s eractress of gold. ‘| 

‘.v. 6. A stroke without intermission} Plaga defectis recessionis, i. €. que non h 
remittit. Rosen. 

* y. 7. The fir-trees also) Compare Virgil. Eclog. v. 68. 

Ipsi letitii: voces ad sidera jactant 
ntonsi montes ; tpse jam carmina rupes, 
ipsa sonant arbusta. ° 

© v. 9. The mighty dead) Rephaim, the gigantic spectres. Ghosts are come 
monly magnified by valgar terror to a stature superior to the human. Rosen. 

« vy. 12. O Lucifer} “Ewoocos, as the LXX rightly translate a word de 
rived from 5571 splenduit. The parallel word, beginning the last line of this 
verse, being in the vocative case, shews that So is also in that case, and can- 
not signify howl, as Michaelis would have it, 
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* §3 Yet thou didst say in thine heart, 
_ ‘To the heavens above I will ascend, 
To the stars of God I will exalt my throne ; 
I will sit also upon the mount of the assembly, 
On the sides of the north. 

#14 I will ascend above the heights of the clouds, 
I will be like the Most High. 

*15 Nay, but to the grave thou shalt descend, 

To the sides of the pit. 

¢16 They that see thee, shall view thee closely, 

They shall well consider thee. 
Is this the man, that made the earth to quake ? 
That did shake kingdoms? 
*17 That made the world as a wilderness, 
And destroyed the cities thereof ? 
That to his prisoners opened not the door ? 

*18 All the kings of the nations, all of them, 

Lie down in honour, each in his /ast home ; 

*19 But thou art cast out from thy sepulchre, 

As the tree abominated ; clothed with the slain, 
With the pierced by the sword, 

With them that go down to the stones of the pit ; 
As a carcase trodden under feet. 

*20 Thou shalt not be united with them in burial ; 
Because thou hast destroyed thy land, hast slain thy people : 
Never shall the seed of evil-doers be renowned. 

*21 Prepare ye for his children slaughter 
For the iniquity of their fathers, 










































* v.13. Mount of the assembly] Not mount Moriah, nor any place of religi- 
ous worship, either in Judea or elsewhere ; for that would be a manifest anti- 


etimax, to him who had already in imagination seated himself in the heavens. 
The mountain here pointed to is the Olympus of the Eastern nations, where 
they supposed their inferior gods to be met in council by the supreme. (Such 


a council seems alluded to in Job i. 6; ii. 1.) It would of course be supposed 
to sit on the greatest heights known to the Asiatics, which were the mountains 
ef Armenia, to the north of their country. Hence this climber of heaven is 
said to get up ¢o the sides of the north, the arctie regions. And perhaps this 
epinion of the seat of the gods may have been strengthened by observing the 
eoruscations of the Aurora Borealis. Michaelis Bib. Orient. P. Y. p. 191. and 


* v. 17, Opened nat the door| Inwards, toward the house, the most usual way 
by which outer deors are opened, especially prison doors, which are barred on 
the inside. It is a mistake therefore to translate T1N2 as if it meant to send 
the prisoners to their homes. 

* v. 18. In his home] It is curious, that the Welch language still preserves 
this meaning of the word Leth, a last home ; for it is the appropriate term ia 
that language for a grave. 

* v. 19. The tree abominated| The gallows, which in the Roman law is de- 
nominated infelix arbor, and which Maimonides tells us the Jews were wont to 
bury along with the criminal that suffered on it, as involved equally with him 
in the malediction of their law, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree, Deut. 
xxi. 23, Rosenmuller had no reason to believe that this was only a novel 
practice of the Jews, and thence to reject the opinion of Lowth, that our 

rophet here alludes to it, 
* ih, Clothed with the slain] Begirt with carcasses on all sides. 
* ib. The stones of the pit] The foundation, the lower parts of the grave, 
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That they rise not, and inherit the land, 
And fill the face of the world with cities. 
* 22 For I will rise up against them, saith Jehovah of hosts, 
And will cut off from Babylon name and remnant, 
And son and grandson, saith Jehovah. 
* 23 And I will = it an inheritance for the porcupine and pools of 
water ; 
And I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 
Saith Jehovah of hosts. 
* 24 Jehovah of hosts hath sworn, saying, 
Surely as I have devised, so shall it be ; 
And as I have purposed, the thing shall take effect : 
* 25 To crush the Assyrian in my ik 
And upon my mountains will I trample him : 
Then shall his yoke depart from off them, 
And his burden from their shoulders shall depart. 
*26 This is the purpose which is purposed upon the whole earth } 
And this the hand, which is stretched out over all the nations. 
$27 For Jehovah of hosts hath purposed, and who shall annul it ? 
And it is his hand that is stretched out, and who shall turn it 
back?’ Pp. 39. 


In the thirty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, the passage which re» 
lates to the dial of Ahaz is thus rendered : 


* 7 And this shall be unto thee a sign from Jehovah, 
That Jehovah will perform 
This thing which he hath said. 

* 8 Behold, I turn the shadow of the degrees, 
By which the sun is gone down on the dial of Ahaz, 
Backward ten degrees. 
So the sun turned back ten degrees, 
On the dial, by which it had gone down.’ ». 107. 


and the following notes are given upon it, in addition to the ens 
graving referred to. 


‘ v. 8. The dial of Ahax| Heb. the steps of Abaz. ‘The researches 
of curious travellers in Hindostan have lately discovered in that 
country three Observatories of similar form, the most remarkable of 
which 1s to be seen within four miles of Delhi, the anciént capital of 
the Mogul empire. To the politeness of Thomas Daniel, esq. R. A. 
I am indebted for the annexed sketch of this observatory, copied from 
an excellent painting in oil, made by that ingenious gentleman on the 
spot, and now offered for sale at his house in London, The reader 
acquainted with astronomy will see immediately, how such a building 
must auswer the double purpose of an observatory and adial. A 
rectangled triangle, whose hypothenuse is a staircase, (apparentl 
parallel to the axis of the earth) bisects a zone or coping of a “a 


—.--.- 





* v. 21. With cities] Called after their own name, or that of their ehildren ¢ 
the usval mannet in which Eastern monarchs endeavoured to transmit their 
fame to posterity. 

* v. 23. The porcupine] Which grows to a great size in the islands at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, as Strabo remarks, 1. 16, Rosen. 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 1. April, 1804. 2H 
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which wall connects the two terminating towers at right and left. 
The coping itself is of a circular form, and accurately graduated, 
to mark, by the shadow of the gnomon above, the sun’s progress be- 
fore and after noon; for when the sun is in the zenith, he shines 
directly on the staircase, and the shadow falls beyond the coping. A 
flat surface on the top of the triangle, and a gnomon, fitted the build- 
ing for the purposes of an reap pe! 

* According to the known law of refraction, a cloud or body of 
air, of different density from the common atmosphere, interposed be- 
tween the gnomon and the coping or dial-plate below, in the manner 
supposed in the next note, | if the cloud were denser than the 
atmosphere, cause the shadow to recede from the perpendicular height 
of the staircase, and of course to re-ascend the steps on the coping 
by which it had before noon gone down ; and if the cloud were rarer; 
a contrary event would take place. This suggests the manner in 
which the shadow might be made to go either back or forward, 
agreeably to the option proposed by Isaiah to Hezekiah, 2 Kings, 
xx. 9. 

‘ That the miracle did not consist in a reversing of the earth's 
diurnal rotation, but was restrained yu), to the land of Judea merel Ss 
is plain from 2 Chron, xxxii. 31. Neither is the importance of the 
sign itself, as an evidence of the Divine power and veracity, in any 
degree diminished by the suggestion, that the effect might in part be 
produced by natural means ; for the wonder still remains, that a cloud 
of a particular nature should be brought forward at a place and time 
previously announced. 

‘ ib. Backward] Effected, probably, by the refraction of a cloud 
miraculously interposed. A similar event is recorded to have happen- 
ed at Metz in Alsace, in the beginning of the 18th century ; where, 
by the refraction of a cloud, the shadow of the gnomon was turned 
back to the hour and half preceding. Rosen.’ Pp. 108. 


To whatever praise Dr. Velthusen, Hensler, and the other 
commentators of Germany, may be entitled, for the explanation 
of this phenomenon here adopted, we assent to it as a proof 
of ingenuity alone, for both common sense and the context mili- 
tate against it. We will admit very readily what our author hath 
advanced in explanation of the Indian observatories ; and also 
on the law of refraction; but what authority is there for sup- 
posing that the sieps of Ahaz corresponded to those of the obser- 
vatory in the vicinity of Delhi? Or, allowing the identity assumed 
as requisite, how could a cloud so occur, consistently with any 
law of refraction, as to make the shadow go back the ¢en steps pre- 
dicted ? We are not favoured with the particulars of the pheno. 
menon noticed at Metz; but, admitting it to have been ascertained 
by the best graduated dial, how inconsiderable, in that case, 
must have been the space for the shadow to have receded, when 
compared with its elongation from ten steps of a palace, or de- 
grees on the observatory, which Mr. Daniel hath deciphered ? 
But, were it otherwise, what ground is there for an inference trom 
the phanomencn at Metz, to that which was produced by divine ap- 
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pointment at the option of Hezekiah? (See 2 Kings xx: 9.) Sup- 
posing the king to have made the contrary choice, could the ef- 
fect have been produced by natural means? Or if, in the given 
instance, the retrocession of the shadow had been so effected, would 
the divine interposition have been equally clear? Granting that 
it had been, a miracle must in both cases be alike admitted; upon 
which ground it remains to be asked, whether it were more dif- 
ficult! for Omnipotence to produce the effect, by ‘bringing for- 
ward a cloud of a particular nature, at a place and time previ~ 
ously announced,’ or by retroverting the ordinary diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth on its axis, whence the apparent motion of 
the sun on our hemisphere would have been effected as described? 

The miracle, bishop Stock asserts, was restricted, yox>, to Ju- 
dea, on the authority of the 2 Chron. xxxii. $1; but to us, that 
text implies the reverse. The ambassadors, or interpreters, as im 
the margin, sent to inquire of Hezekiah concerning the wonder, 
i eysvero ext THE CHE (according to the Seventy), appear to have 
been missionaries of the magi, 4 ever attentive to astronomy, 
inferred, from the phenomena of the heavens, the events which 
were to happen on earth. ‘These having no previous notice of 
the miracle, which was contingent on the choice of Hezekiah, 
could have been only conscious, when it was past, that the 
shadow had receded, without knowing how much. To obtain 
therefore a true state of the fact and its history, Hezekiah was 
properly consulted. On this ground, the miracle served for a 
proof to the heathens, that Jehovah was the god of heaven, as 
well as of Israel; just as the standing still of the sun in the time 
of Joshua evinced to the worshippers of that luminary, that the 
same Jehovah was far above the host of heaven, and rendered 
it subservient to his will. This doctrine a casaal refraction of 
Jight from a cloud was but little likely to teach. 

‘vy. 12. To eat their own dung] For yo use, but to suffer, in com- 
pany with you, the extremities of famine in a siege. See 2 Chron. 
xxxli, 11, The vulgarity and insolence of the speaker is strongly 
marked by this language, which however, it seems, offended the 
licate ears of the Masoret punctuators so much, that they have ens 
deavoured to make the reader substitute more cleanly expressions 
for those of the text, by placing undef O*x°M the points that bes 
long to DnNty, their excrement, and under D°12u theve of D™Y>27 I'D, 
qaters at their feet.’ -v. 100. 

Dr. Stock apparently admits that the Mascretie points have in 
this instance altered the precise sense of the original. Now, if 
this be so, would it not have been better to have given the text 
unshackled by this punctuation? At best, these points can only 
serve as a comment; and a proper statement of their want of any 
further authority would not have been misplaced. 3 

On the whole, however, the work is entitled to mu h praise, 
and we congratulate those who delight in the scriptures, with 
this specimen of bishop Stoek’s ta ion to biblical criticism. 

. . 2 é 
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Arr. XHI.—A Letter to the Earl of Wycombe, &S'c. &'c. (concluded 
from p. 272. 

WE closed our former article on this letter, with a statement 
of Mr. Miles’s project for saving ‘the money remitted to the 
continent for the education and maintenance of English and 
Irish catholics,’ which we admit, with him, to have en ‘an 
object well worthy the attention of the legislature ;’ but the 
question is, how far the means proposed were adapted to the 
end? We are far from condemning the general objects of re- 
formers, abstractedly taken; but who, ir his sober senses, would 
raise a whirlwind to waft a feather? When Mr. Miles proposed 
his expedients to accomplish his aim, 

‘ It was asked’ (he says) ‘if I wished to throw down all the fences 
of the established church; and, from the clamor which some men 
are very ready to excite against any amelioration of the condition of 
the Catholics, the same question will probably be started again, as 
soon as this letter, addressed to your Lordship, becomes public.’ Pp. 23. 


What ‘clamour some men may be ready to excite against ANY 
amelioration of the condition of the Catholics,’ we have no con- 
cern with, till it be ascertained who these men are, and what 
is the melioration they propose. Such is the liberality of 
the times, that we are convinced it is a subject of the sin- 
cerest regret to all parties, that the restrictions which remain 
on the Catholics are made necessary by the very nature of the 
Catholic doctrines, In matters of religion, every man has a right 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience 5 
and where the laws of any state interfere to deprive him of that 
right, such interference is an impious usurpation. The question 
addressed to an individual applies equally to a state. ‘ Who art 
thou, that judgest ANOTHER man’s servant? to his OWN master 
he standeth or falleth.’ But how does this apply to the Catholic 
question? — It, in fact, has no concern with it, further than as it 
tends to counteract such usurpation. For what is the Catholic 
doctrine ? ‘Out of our church there is no salvation. All here- 
tics are in a state of damnation; and all men are heretics who 
are not Catholics. It is the duty of all Catholics to exterminate 
heresy. ‘ Faith is not to be kept with heretics. Sword, fire, tor- 
ture may be religiously employed to bring them over to the true 
faith, or to extirpate them: We well know that many of these 
doctrines are denied by a considerable part of the English Catho- 
lics; but.whilst these are distinguished by the appellation of 
‘DIssENTING Catholicss; the very epithet they assume, from the 
‘doctrines they disavow, is-an admission that these disavowed 
doctrines are held by the great community they dissent from ; 
so long therefore as they are retained by the Catholics of 
reland, is it not the duty of every legislature, and, a for- 
dior, af every Protestant legislature, to restrict their opera- 
tion? No legislature has a. right to controul religious opi- 
nion: but its authority ig complete as to overt acts result. 
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ing from it; for no man has a right to exercise his-own, so 
as to injure another. ‘The fences raised against the Ca- 
tholic system are upheld for mere preservation. Protes- 
tantism allows every man to worship God according to his.own 
honest conviction; but the church of Rome not only arrogates 
to itself the exercise of this right, but demands that all others shall 
submit to her mode of performing it. This is the doctrine which 
has been sanctioned by its prescription for ages; and which, till 
this assumption be formally declared damnable by the supreme 
head of the church, must be ever considered as essential to it. ‘The 
restrictions therefore which concern the Catholic profession are 
to be considered as entirely civil; NoT religious; for mat- 
ters strictly religious are properly referable from a man to his 
God, and not from one man to another. ‘The Protestant is anxi- 
ous that the Catholic should enjoy the same religious rights with 
himself: but he protests, and justly, against all power of inter- 
ference with his own rights, as grounded on religious preten- 
sions; and so long as the admission, or even the claim, of any 
power or authority on earth, to supercede or annul the obliga- 
tion of an oath, be admitted, so long, upon civil grounds, must 
proper out-guards be maintained. We repeat, that every justi- 
fiable accommodation should be granted to Catholics; that they 
should be entitled to every right that a Protestant enjoys; but 
under this proviso, that they held no principle which must, in 
practice, clash with the equal exercise of a right common to 
both; and yield to the influence of no authority which would 
cancel those bonds essential to society, where difference of opi- 
nion prevails. Whilst, however, ‘to do evil that good may 
come,’ is a fundamental principle; that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics; and that any power upon earth can absolve from 
the obligation of an oath—are positions acquiesced in and une- 
quivocally avowed by the united consent of the Catholic church, 
upon civil grounds, and not religious, ought the government of every 
country to secure its subjects. Ifa priest, bishop, or the popE, can 
release men from the obligation of their oaths, what hold would 
the oath of allegiance to his majesty, taken by Catholics, have 
upon the minds of those whom the pope should absolve from it, 
and at the same time enjoin to side with his dear son Buonaparte, 
in gratitude for his benefactions to his holiness and the church ? 
This, we cannot but think, is the true light in which this topic 
properly presents itself, and differs essentially from that in 
which Mr. Miles would place it. 

‘ The question of Catholic Emancipation, as it is called, appears 
to have been considered under a very contracted point of view, and 
without any reference to the circumstances of the times, or to the 

t leading events which appear to have brought it into discussion. 
nstead of examining it as a question of state, connected not only 
with the internal tranquillity of the country, but with its very exis- 
tence as a nation, it has been narrowed and filtered by bigotry, into a 
mere question of ecclesiastical polity, abstracted and totally disjointed 
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from all the important and far more extensive relations of political se- 
curity, domestic happiness, and natural as well as civil right. It is not 
meant to arraign the motives of those who conscientiously contend, 
that any farther concessions to the Catholics would endanger the Pro- 
testant Church. The attachment of devout men to the religion of 
their forefathers, and their anxiety to transmit it pure and uncontami- 
nated, with all its credit, influence, and authority, to the remotest 
posterity, is certainly laudable, and more than atones for the delusion 
under which they seem resolved to oppose every act of national jus- 
tice to their Catholic brethren: but it is the nature of zeal to be 
sometimes mistaken ; and history informs us, that it has frequently 
been intemperate. ‘The milder manners of the present day ought to 
secure us against a calamity of this description ; but as no age or na- 
tion can be exempt from error, while knowledge is progressive, an at- 
tempt to quiet the minds of those who have been deceived into a be- 
lief, that the king is called upon to violate his coronation oath, may 
possibly induce them to re-consider the subject, and to give it that 
attention, which its magnitude, whether as a matter of conscience, 
or as a measure of state, deserves. 1 do not presume to go farther. 
I have no other wish, than to recall those to a full investigation of the 
question, who seem, with the best intentions, to have misconceived, 
and even to have misrepresented, the ultimate effects which are 
likely to arise from the proposed concession to a very numerous and 
hitherto oppressed body of men, whose conduct, under a variety of 
vexatious restrictions, has been uniformly and exemplarily loyal for 
the last fifty years. The fidelity of the Catholics to the present fa- 
mily on the dou during so long a period, and their peaceable de- 
meanor during three successive wars, in which their claims to better 
treatment, if they had been disaffected, might have been powerfully 
urged by foreign force, refute most completely the arguments of those 
who contend, no matter whether ignorantly or maliciously, that the 
legal establishments in church and state will be endangered the very 
instant this description of people are restored to a participation of ci- 
vil rights, in common with their Protestant brethren.’ P. 40. 


It is impossible, within the limits of a Review, to dilate upon 
the various misconceptions which this passage suggests, or the 
confusion of ideas it involves: but thus much we readily concede 
on the subject at large, that the Catholics of Ireland are entitled 
to every right of men in society, both religious and civil; at the 
same time it is tobe remembered, that neither in theory norpractice 
ean there ever exist a right to do wrong, or, in other words, for 
men of one profession to proscribe those of another. Catholicism 
is no changeling in its pretensions; and unless its unjustifiable 
claims be renounced, never can it be established in consistence 
with the essential requisites of civil order. 

In other parts of Mr. Miles’s discussions, we meet with im- 
putations against government of the most unwarrantable kind, 
many of the evils inveighed against being utterly beyond the power 
of government to reform. His object at large appears to have 
been the accumulation of every topic which a querulous temper 
could suggest blended with an extreme solicitude to be thought 
a man 


Importance. 
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Art. XIV.—The Oxford Edition — (Continued from 
p- 333). 


WE again solicit the attention of our readers to further speci- 
mens of the collation of the Harleian MS., the excellencies of 
which are too numerous and too valuable not to furnish at once 
the strongest motive for our continuation. 


A. 


17. chios wérwero dios MSS. 5674. 5673. vecwdusvos Il. 2. 604. 
MS. Mor. Athen. IV. 181. B. 

18. xudiorijces 5658. 5673. Tl. ©. 604. xvSioripes 5693. xvOyc~ 
vie 1771. Cod. Vindob. CXVII. xaé’ avrovs, Diodorus 6 ’Aue- 
ropaveios ap. Athen. |. c. 

19. péoooy reseribed perrovs 5674. pécovs 5673. Tl. ¥. 605. 
moras 5601. 2Edoyovre CKVII. tEapyovres Athen. |. c. Zdiveov 
5601. 

$2. ara wiv voy mais (ve male omissum nemo negabit. Sed 
frustra Ernestus viv wiv prefert, dissentientibus MSS. et Homero 
ipso Hl. %.125. Hesychius arag wiv voy ys. ual oy xa) dors.) ye 
is retained in MS. 5673. and omitted in MSS. 5658. 6325. 

72. xara Swuara Schol. Vict. ad Il. 2. 323. 

83. 2radryJeis] Scriptum a quibusdam 2’ aAy$ciz, quia erant 
pavrinels HEMSTERH. ap. RUHNK. ad Tim. v. 2yyyrai. 
ararydrovs Lenz in Comm. Phil. V. II. p. 199. 

84. Quidam fesuvovs, alii aoxpSovs. Crates dceuvois, alil doatas, 
sed Aristarchus ézeufovs. [Esdoviovs "Acabas re legebat Zeno, teste 

ov 
Strabone i. p.'70. B.] Zzeufods 6325. zeetoss 5658. aoatas 5673. 
Posidonium im versu Homeri 
Kai Yidovious xai “APEMBOY'S 


scribere voluisse suspicor. TYRWHITT. Conj. in Strab. p. 45, 

170. yp. morass [i. €. woAsus] woazas Cod. Vesp. 5673. 6325. 

Aeis 
roracas 5658. Smyrn. Feed. p.1. 11]. roasts. Bacircis. 14, inrweis 
in the accusative case. 

171. {oye wavrwy plane, sine alterius lectionis vestigio : 5668. 
6325. 

221. «’ erasum, sed vy7revSis +” in schol. bis. Deinde xaxiv - 
éridnfey am. sed ov super ev. Contra in Schol. égiayfoy et ev su- 
prascr. ¢ dexadrwrirys mepond weroyyy axciwy. [emarylov] aciorac- 
x05 88 moowapotives dvoun eExdeydusvos. odrw Je xal yuiy asscnste 
Ceterum 2rianioy quoque habent Sotion Stobei CXII. p. 584. 17. 
Hesychius v. "Ayoaoy. Eustathius ad Il. X. 1258. 54.=1355. 38. 
érianges Dion Sieve. xii. p. 209. Nuymev$2s+ dyorov MS. 5673. 
émidyfes MS. 6325. a 

304, xafevde m. pr. sed antiqua manus fecit xafevde (sic) Schol. 
interlin. weponwuévws +d xabevde, which is in the text of MSS. 
5673. 6325. Z. 1. Zyvddoros nabedds. H. 344. xabevds Cod. Vesp., cf. 
MS. Harl. 
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372. pebins] pedisis et sic Hesychius v. "He, et Scholiastes it 
Platonem nuper editus Lugd. Bat. ad Alcib. I. p.'74. pebisss MSS. 
5658. 5673. weiiss 6325. by a mere sliding of the pen. II. A. 273. 
Sivieyv Cod. Ven. E. 880. avieig MSS. 1771. 5600. aveing in text. 
dvieis in Schol. 5693. dviys 5601. Z. 523. wefizis 5600. 5601. Cod. 


» 
Vindob. XX XIX. CXVII. CLXXVI.. pedicss (<has) in marg. 4 
Bizis 5693. pshizis altered into weSing 1771. peding Cod. Vindob. V. 
K. 121. Sie: 5693. 1771. 5600. 5601. Soph. T. 628. Evviess qua- 
tuor codd. ap. Br. Ald. Schol. Lasc. 1522. 28. 34. 44. 47. 55. 67. 
68. in Schol. ; £vvins duo codd. ap. Br. 'Furneb. H. Steph. in text. 
Musgr.; Ph. 992. zi5cis MSS. Harl. et ap. Br. Ald. 1522.—1586. 
(ed. Flor. Christian.) i$cis MS. ap. Br. et Musgr. Tifys illic pre- 
stat vulgato 7iJeis. VALCK. in posthum. ad Callim. notis, p..225. 
El. 596. fais tres codd. ap. Br. MS. Harl. Ald. 1522—1567. fs 
Turneb. in text. in marg. ies* H. Steph. Musgr. 1347. fuviess qua- 
tuor codd. ap, Br. Ald. 1522—1567. €vviys MS. Harl. Turneb. H, 
Steph. Musgr.; Eur. Heracl. 690. rpocrifes al. rpooribeis Joshua 
Barnes; H. Fur. 710. rpoorsicis. Here Joshua very modestly refers 
us ‘ad AvAimarorrgoy sive Estheram nostram v. 2., where we. find 
this form defended with amazing acuteness of erudition! Read 
moorriiys. Alcest. 908. ri5eis— leg. rifeio’ Reisk. as Aristoph. Lys. 
895. diariSeio’ Junt. 1515, Ton, 747. drov vor iyvos 0° éxdvaace” 
Grov vibeis—ribeig cod. Reg. read rifzs, influenced by dy under- 
stood; as, 1525. grezva tw Sew mpooriing tiv airiay Cyclop. 524. 
"Orou tibet ris, éviad” éorly evrerys. legendum 7197, quam construc- 
tionem, suppresso @v, amant Tragici. Electr, 978. "Oey o Aroa- 
Awy ouasds 7, tives cohol; Sophocles apud Plutarch. T. II. p. 34. 
A. 767. A. “Orov reor% 7d uardos, dudidegios. Aristoph. Ran. 
1937. (1384. ed. Br.) 1345. (1393.), lege utrobique Médec$e, in 
media voce, que longe aptior, ut AaCouevw 1332. welyrbov 1333, 
Eonoueba 1334. rAdberde 1343. Pors. ad Or, 141, Eq. 717. Codi- 
cum optimus habet évrifys. Br. 

Again, Od. Z. 200. ac") $aoi’ (MS. 5673.) In marg. dues. 
vewy dao! : rupaviny curréaacs. Recte; aliter esset verbum paouai, 
dupa. Cf. ©. 549. dar4a: would doubtless have been replaced 
in the text of the Grenville Homer, Il. A. 787., if it had been 
preceded by the Medea from the Cambridge press. 


413. wéconos Cod. Aug. Herodian. ap. Herm. p. 311. 
438. diayAcpas’ scripserat primo, sed 4 mutavit in v et ~ super- 


scripsit, ut hodie sit, diayvabac’ Interpr. diaxnravare. dayvap- 
waca. Altera lectio in Cod. Vesp. adscripta, diayaapac’, which 


Iva 
is the text of MSS. 5673. 5658. diayaabac’ (thus) 6325.—2Z. 348, 
aveyyvauyay] aveyvaryay text.  additum ex recens. In marg. 
schol. dvéyvaay diserte. dveyvayay 5673.—>. 293. eiyvaunross | 
Cod. Harl. sed 2 supra y, et o:¢ mutatum in 7s. In marg. éi'yvarrns. 
évyvanrois 5673. os has, by the same hand. apparently, been 
changed into y, and afterwards o% placed above it. Soph. Aj. 
1031. éyvarrer dev] Ald. 1522. 28. 34. 44. 47. Turneb. in text. 
59. 67. Jos. Scaliger; éyvaumrer’ Codd. Reg. E. ap. Br. Baroce, 
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66. Harl. gl. xadeaivero im Cod. olim D’Orvill. &/vdrrer’ exstat,: 
sed manus eadem literam « super imposuit. Misc. Obs. IX.118. 
Seuevos wyvapumrov voov cited from Aéschylus’s P. V. 163. by Pors. 
ad Or. 248. éxvanrer’ Cod. Aug. Suid. v. dyrvyss, éxvawer MS. 
Har]. Eustath. 150. 32.=114. 1. (in Il. A. 569.) Cf. Br. in Aris. 
toph. Pl. 166. et Schol. Rav. in Eccles. 438. Triclin..adJ. p, 25. 
Ll. éxvaurrer’ Suid. v. Mzie$eis. 

522, xives] xJes Musgr. ad Soph. Ph. 666. 

535. demviras text. et marg. Schol. Lasc. in Soph. El. 443, 
(f. 53. b.) P. 170. deimvyrros Cod. Vesp. 


6 
- 567. Avyd wveiovras text. In marg. 70 mveiovres dia rode []. did 
Tod 0] mpos rd Ceveoso. Habet tamen vulgatum Scholiastes ad E. 
295. Sed avyd rveiovros Porphyrius Stobai Ecl. Phys, p. 130. ed. 
Canter. et sic MS. in Museo Britannico servatus, male mutatum 
in Heerenii editione, Aryurveiovres Scholiastes Euripidis ad Phee- 
niss. 220. Aryd rvsiovras 5673. 5658, 6325. 


™ 

570. idicare] 2becsro Cod. Harl. icero Cod. Vesp. E. 337. 
dyelucare Id. 352. 28icaro Id. 482. dycar' Id. Z. 127. emsdicare, 
sed et ¢ prius et a ex emend. esse videntur, licet ejusdem manus, 
éreducevo Cod. Vesp. P. 336. educaro et suprascr. ove. 

634. 2u2 92 ycew yiveras dvris MS. a Tho. Bentleio collatus, hor 
est, noster Harleianus. This is also the text of MSS. 5658. 6325, 
—xcew yever’ aur7s 5673. 

652. x0vz0i 3’ ci 5673. tuas 5673. 6325. See Addend. and Cor. 
rigenda. 

798. Omve, que vera et antiqua forma videtur, quanquam supra 
B. 207. ¢rvicusy etiam noster MS. Vide Piersonum ad Merim 
p- 278. Hesychius: Beswveiv' wapa codwy 76 Bias wiyvoclas 7d 02 xan 
Ta vouous omvesy. Idem in serie: ‘OrusAai yeyauyxores. Sic enim 
MS. teste Schowio ; sed literam addidit Musurus. omve 5673. 6325, 
B. 207. orvéewey MSS. 5673. 6325. Vid. Schol. in Plat. p. 15. 

This restoration, secure in its own native evidence, needs no ad- 
ditional argument. Eur. Ph. 1521. duckuveroy Euveris wéros &yvm, 
Fyvws Grot. et MSS. plurimi; male. Nondum enim patrem allo- 
quitur. Nempe ¢ ex proximo adhesit. Hesychius, ‘Yropjamrrsig 
Acyous. cuvrifys. Ubi ne quis variam lectionem Alcest. 548. sibi 
fingat, deleat ¢ male repetitam, et v in similem literam » mutet. 
Porson. 

807. Hence Scut. Herc. 91. dduryucvov Evcucbya; which Heyne, 
in Il. T. 118., alters Edguc4y” yAurouyvov. This manly emendation 
souses and invigorates the languid spirits of his bewildered reader, 


: E, 
28. dirov vlov] vlov diaov MSS. 5673. 6325. Cod. Vindob. ap. 


Herman. de metr. p. 71. Barnes, 
62. Il. B. 113. Schol. MS.. 70 ivredts, éxwiovavrs wos. Thid. 288. 
iumesoavr for éxmépcavts. T. 349. adowid’ vi xparep. O.. 134, 


M. 456. Od. E. 236. N, 35. 0.157. 353. K. 106. legendum Sv. 
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yyaréo’ ipbium Hermannus'. P. 443. Pors. Eur. Iph. A. 814. Suppl. 
ad Pref. in Enr. XXIL Apoll. Rhod. IV. 897. 


111. xipara (sic). Hoc saltem exemplum volui dare literarum 
punctis damnatarum. 


¥ 

120. Fv ris] ; ris (thus) MS. 5658. 

248, dexecey in textu et ter in marg. Scholiastes: apusviner (sie 
textus hic et 361) roorepomwpevws. Err yap invwy 6 vmephiSaruas : 
Rubnkenius quoque Epist. Crit. II.’ p. dot. ed. nov. ait dpaccey 
habere MSS. et hanc probat lectionem. daroey MSS. 5673. 6325. 
Grarcas 5658. 

334. 6 dt dpiororéAys avdjeroay yeaes. oiovel emiyeios obrwes 
xal yauadréwv: [Lege ovdyerra] Sed avdyecoa diserte Schol. 
ad Z.125. Alia var. lect. memoratur in schol. avAjecoa.. A, A, 
A, are perpetually confounded: Eur. Hel. 1444. for ry¢ rv 
MEAEI (Pors. ad Or. 659.), Musgrave has, with singular fii. 
city, restored ME AE]. With equal sagacity Ruunxenivus healed 
Theocr. Idyl. XXII. 39. ai 3” iwévephev AAAAAI for dAaai: and 
m Idyl. XVII. 24. for Kpovidag wertwv— read weAcov—. IT. 
276. Zed warep “ISyfev wedewv—. We have been idle enough to 
collect numerous instances of similar commutations, which our 
readers will probably thank us for suppressing. 

$37. oin Evedécero ev rois wAsionwv. apiorapyos bt wepl wiv THE 
aberyrews drorater. youde: Ot did rod U Umeducaro. Eome O26 oriyos 
ex Twy dorepoy sicyucvav Und vives wapenbeCarobas. aury 3? abe &$ 
movrov educEeTo xwoaivovra (sic) aidvin einvia (Feim*): Mox morn: 
ye. xal woryy wriciv. ductvoy OF ywels Tod ¥ Ev dorimy. Citat rorg 
avedicaro schol. ad Z. 127. Eustath. 1543. 53.=235. 36. Schol. 


/] 
Lase. im Soph. Tr. 633. (f. 167. b.) MSS. 6325. 5673. oryv MS. 
5658. rorjy is preferable. Z.16. abavairnos duyy xai eldog éuoin, 
Homeri exemplo Aratus Phen. 278. Avrap dy’ evdiowvrs worry 
Opvibs goinws.® aveducaro Cod. Vesp. 

402. fixie yap text. et schol. Sed pro yap habent 2 Apollo- 
nius in Lexico et Etymologus p. ‘705, 29. et sic alibi citatum vidi, 
nisi fallor. 

455. wee pro var. lect. ut videtur et in marg. ei wiv avev root 
elw. ef St cov rw 7, wdijnes. [Lege, el wiv dvev rod 7, wher. ef 8 
ovv Tw 7, widyxer.] Locus est m Athenzo XV. p. 690. E. ubi hoc 
verbum miram quandam apotheosin subiit. BaciAgiou d puzov 
peyywoveres Keairys ev Teirort, Atywy obrws* —ydunirarev 0° ob ed 
Aactaciou wiov. Corrige w%e. Senarius, primo pede minor. "Obwis 
ry 5673. 

Z. 

115. Ut vulgo, habet text. Inter lin. rgd supra per’ Mire cor- 

ruptus hic versus apud Suidam v. pera. Ehaizdy o° dreiz’ Epiwpes 





* De Metr. p. 69. 
* BENTLEY on Milton’s P. L. IV. 887. Od. X. 348. dvigucte— 


Ritterhusius, 
> RUHNKEN. Ep. Cr. I. 50. 
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er’ dusnove Bacirex. Sed prope vero Photius MS. unde Suidas 
ausit, Edaipay eweira Eoprper weraudimoawy Bacrrsea. (sic). 

172. xawbade, qui error, si tamen est error, —— est in hu- 
jusmodi compositis. Il. E. $48. xawarey Codd. Vindob. XLIX. 
CLXXVI. M. 206. x¢u02' Cod. Lips. ED. PR. Ibid. 59. xz3- 
Sain Zenodot. et Aristoph. xauSaiy Schol. Vict. &e. 














¢c 
: H. 
4 108. Térrov] ‘drccv’ and MS. 5658. 
, ~ 109. iv: wévrw] tv wovrov MS. 5658. altered into révrw 5673. 
, sri wovrov Cod. ap. Herman. et Etym. M. p. 824. 35. 

¥ 
. 115. "Ovyvas a 5673. "Oxvas 6325. 120. dyn ex’ dyvg 
, 5673. éogvy en he 6325. A. 588. 6yvas MSS. Vesp. ffarl. 5673. 
5658. 6925. 2. 233. , 5658. socryv 5673. 6325. 246. éyyy 





5673. 6325. $89. éyvas 5673. 6325. Il. A. 350. rrdyiy Cod. 
Lips. See Bishop Lowth’s Letter to Dr. Edwards, p. 29. 

123. Ss:Acdredcy] Scribendum autem puto 3%’ <idcredov. Est 
enim ab ejay. Toup. in Hesych. p. 401. 

132. To?’ doa 6325. Toi’ do év 5673. 5658. * Editio Oxoniensis 
sic dividit Toia 2° 2v—— omnino male: prior vox etiam diffindatur 
rescribendo Toi’ do’ év—: uti sane probe dedit Florentina.’ Wakef. 
Noctes Carcer. p. 50. This is also the lection of the Roman, Al- 
dine, and other editions, and occupies a place in the text of the 


Grenv. Homer. 
184. Schol. A. ad Il. 1. 177. yp. ertioay re wiv re— instead of 


Avras—. BENTL. Oj 3’ dp—. Athen. IV. 179. C. 180. B. 
mep 
322. Ty wee] ex emend, ejusd. manus. jv yap 5658. +. rep 
5673. 6325. 
















e 


70. avurys: Cod. Vesp. and MS. Aug. Herodian. apud Herman. 
. $18, 
188. AAINTMENOI Taylor in Civ. Law, p. 450. dacawevos 
5658. 6325. 

294. Habent vocem axcitépwvo: Apollonius et Hesychius, quam 
interpretantur Bagtacsédwvo. Refert Tollius ad Il. B. 867. Sed 
vide an varia lectio sit hujus loci. a@yzsopwvovg not the original 
reading of MS. 5658. ayzid. 5673. 

$03, Habet abeadem manu in margine, quod in hoc codice rara 
spuriis accidit, It does not appear in MSS. 5673. 5658. 

396. = durdv] illum ipsum [hospitem] mitiget verbis. Perizo. 
nius. Cf. Heyn. Exc. ad Il. A. p. 184. 

434. *relroda ‘yp. xai Aésyra [Ita punctis lector ad marginem 
amandatur, Has et similes varietates noto, ut pateat, quam varie 
lectiones ex meris interpretationibus fluxerint.] Addit Scholiastes : 
elye 82 6 Agoys rpiaroda :-— 

35. rciwod’ Trravav ex emendatione ejusdem manus. [icrasay 
certe vera lectio, sed Zeracay non operarum error, ut ait Ernestus] 
icraray 5658. Exraray 5673. orjray rpinoda 6325. 


























—— see | 
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498. drace Siem aoiday Eur. Med. 425. 
569. paiczusvas yp. paicarbas. Deinde jv ex emend. ut vide- 


tv 
tur, ejusdem manus, et 7A. Postremo audinarupas ex emend. 
sed pro aia m. pr. erat” i.e. av. Infra N. 177. textus habet ror 
dudimariyas, sed supra e est sv, supra” est ’ et supra as est ety, 


I, 


30. Omitted in MSS. 5658. 6325. 

99. Particule ¢2 nullum vestigium.— 3° ord 5673. 

199. otv waicly habet Harleianus. Scholiastes ait, cov rortt 
aicigracyes nak acrcropavys: Alius Scholiastes etiam ody tw vast. 
Nota marginalis addit: 4 02 dméracig eos yoriodov Aeyovra. tov 32 
papuva elvan Givov misvas rod dovirov. Lege rv wacwva (vel rar de 
Toy pacwye) evar olvomievos rod Assvicov. Prater auctores quos 
citant Clarkius et Ernestus ad lectionem a:2i confirmandam nunc 
demum memorandus est Hesychius, cujus locum fortasse se non 
intellectum omisit Musurus, e MS. unico protulit Schowius. Yyo- 

ela, im) rov od évsxa py copmeds repro oucda, nerieryouey. Glossa 
hee modo scripta erat, cum primum eam ex Homerico Lexico in 
suum transferebat Hesychius. ysuela, eri rod wecserromer. 
OYNEKA’ MIN SYMIIAIAI ITEPIZSXO'ME@A. Verum librarius 
unus scripserat évexx, alius supra vocalem ¢« posuit diphthongum 


¢v. Librarius unus ita scripserat pronomen MH, ubi duo quidem 
puncta significant 4 pronunciandam esse, quasi iota esset, lineola 
vero est pro litera N. Sed librarius alter puncta, et lineolam pro 
accentu cepit. Relique duz varietates, N scilicet ante labialem 
JT in M mutata et Al diphthongus in E vocalem corrupta, adeo fa- 
ciles et communes sunt, ut neminem morari possint. Ut facilius 
partem eorum que scripsi, intelligant lectores, meminerint velim, 


terminationem 7s sic in MSS. scribi ¢ simpliciter, ss autem sic, ¢ 3 


xv scribi « simpliciter, #7 autem «. Quod ad fexa et guvena attinet, 
ea sepissime permutari omnes sciunt. Exemplum interrogationis, 
quod a Grecis micua vocatur, hocce dat Sextus Empiricus Pyr- 
thon. Hypotypos. i. 189. rivds dvexa yey Savpatei avdoa worry. 
Quod sumptum est ex Aristoph. Ran. 1040. ubi editiones recte et 
Metro convenienter ojvexa. In ejusdem Aristophanis Av. 517. 
clausula est versus anapestici, rivos oly Evexa rar’ dp’ Eyovew 3 
sic omnes, nisi fallor, editiones, que Kusterianam precedunt. 
Kusterus e MS. edidit zivos odvexa, cui duo Brunckiani accedunt. 
Nempe in codice, unde corruptela in editiones manavit, scriptum 
ouy 

erat evexa. 

223. Lavrov. uadov. xa} yavas) wap’ ‘Ouyjcow ra romenind ayysia 
Tou yadrauros. Lex. Rhet. Ms. ; : 

235. dpuypaddy et sic alibi, nisi fallor. Error quidem mani- 
festus ; sed caute distinguendum est inter errores, qui metro, aut 
scriptoris seculo, aut stylo disconveniunt, et inter errores, qui 
totam lingue indolem violant. Non enim dubitandum videtur, 
quin bene Grecum sit ¢zvypadds. In Procli hymno ad Solem 13, 
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2pud Brunck. Analect. II. p. 441. devyuadds MS. Hail. 1752. 
A. 133: in marg. dcvynade xuciwg. In Q.'70. ree. IL Fr. 810. 






































: ézvywasds Cod. Vindob. V. A. 449. Cod. Vin XXXIX. See 
Heyn. in Il. 1. 248. K. 185. 539. 
299. Aurdo éyw— Plutarch. de adul. p. 72. 


$15. woAAw ex emend. sed recenti, ut vix fieri possit, quin roAAz, 
quod habet Scholiastes a prima manu venerit. Photius Lex. MS. 
‘Poilos : mao’ Guycun Syavxws* worays OF Loikus weds Ogos TpEme — 

854. sizero [Feis.] Sevrecov adrig Schol. Lasc. ad Soph. Col. 
630. (£. 136. 1.) 

870. 73 8é 1 Evvtidy doxs Schol. S. German. ad Il. A. 41. 
} 499. oxcudevzs] oxcicev71. Que verior est scriptura. MS. Hesy- 
chii, Mazudsw xoievri, partim recte. dxeitevrs 5673. 5658. 

520. é5éry0° ijceras] MS. 5673. 5658. 6325. 


K. 


107. xaretycaro Cod. Harl. xareBiicero Vesp. N. 75. éoycers et 
@ supra ¢ sec. Harl. O. 284. éoycero Harl. 287caro Vesp. >. 196. 
areSyouro et ¢ super « ultimam eadem m. additum. Harl. #. 5. 
mcoretyrero. 43. mooreSyrero et o super ¢ secundum. ¥. 1. ave- 
Cicero. 

130. 6:3" duns: rodro pty Zudavrinv® Evins 2 yp. 69° dow wavres. 
xarricrearos O2 nai pravds dict rod A. 00" aga wavres. [Manus 
librarii in ultimis aberravit ; volebat 073’ ada wayres, quod etiam 
conjecit Toupius Cur. Nov. in Suid. v. aveggrnvay. Suidas quidem 
et Apollonius habent gua, sed aaa fortiter defendunt loca a Toupio 
laudata, supru H. 328. infra N. 78.] See Pors. ad X. 57. 

169. xararrcpadea et i super ss. xararopataay Schol. A. ad 
I]. K. 573. 

348. réws uty] in textu et supra literis pene fugientibus, «yo. 
xedval 7. psy 5658. 7. wiv 5673. “Audivorn 8° doa xsdval eri wu. 
6325. 

299. Adrao zy Plutarch. de adul. p. 72. 

410. moses text. et marg. ut citant Apollonius v. dysavac, et 


diserte Schol. Veneta ad Il. P. 4. 40. wdpies 5685. méeies 5673. 


A. 


14. dgloracyos necScoewv. [Lege xesSesivy, quam lectionem 
memorant Scholiastes Aristophanis ad Ran. 187. et Etymologus 
p- 513, 45. Hic etiam alias lectiones notat, yemepious et xemue- 
pious] xemmeciny Crates. See Wolf. Proleg. CXCIV. 72. Schol. 
Hes. ad "Ezy, 530. Theog. 142. 

37. écésevg Manus antiqua, ov pro ev recens. Perhaps éséSov. . 

38—43. viudas 7° Gideri ve: of nad wacd Syvodorw nas apioropaves 
Gleravyre ws aciudwya mods ra 875. Pro of xa} videtur legendum 
tis’. For éyxeiznci, the final word of v. 40., MS. 5673. substitutes 
iroreivas extreveas (44), and is silent about the intermediate con- 
text. 

109. Pro dcivéxs melius longe agwys legendum arbitror. Chis- 
hul. MS. not. ad Mon. Teia, p. 130. 1. 27. | 

157. rowra. Tov.et supera. réy scriptumt ov dy. Cf. Pors. ad 
Rec, 788, ed. nov. 
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220. aura os xspva> of 82 pavarran. wig xev weidra diy ods ned- 
ang. 6 88 arxadwvirys cuvelapva Ff 70d Jauvaron astoxomy sodor 33 
divaryindonciy Renemaxndves. amd Tod bamvupnas ais Peiplimas. werog 
zweio vyepaut nad Exhwvonnevor rou twig 70 divas wap drrmois. [Dith- 
cile et corruptum scholion, fortassé etiam mutilum ; in quo cetera 
non expedio. Prope initium lege, of 8: dduvaras, ds ne mpdra 
ainn, ws xcarys. Triplex igitur fuisse videtur lectio; vulgata ita 
scripta; AAMNAIEIIEI; secunda AAMNATETIEI, pro dauvara: 
itl, qu plenis literis exarata occasionem dedit Crateti corrigendi 
AAMNATAIOS‘. Illud recepte lectioni obstat, quod édauvaw 
dau nusquam apud Poétam occutrit, sed aut dauvyui: aut bau- 
vauas; hoe activo sensu tstrpatum infra 3.488. In Iliad. =. 
199. dapve rite adhibetur, utpote contractum ¢ bduvaca, quod 
ipsum numeros meliores redderet. 

Schol. Vict. ap. Heyn. ad Il. 2. 199. dauva. of wiv duoins re 
meioa 2ucsio, yepase [I]. 2. 390.) of 38 Aweinay avrd, ard rou dapva- 
peas oirws 'Aciorasyds pyoiv. erica, dove Cdov iricracal, divers. 
Eur. Hec. 200. gov divy; Magis Atticum diva Pors. ad J. This 
hint may lead to a nicety at present little known. 

402. Hune versum mirifice distortum et depravatum citat 
Suidas v. "He. "Hé. Bapurovws Sialevurinds ovvdeo.os. 42 diarmrgos 
x0irov d9cu. (Od. ©. 507.) recicripmevws J arognmartinis, mepiera- 
Tas % waryeouusvey ye xxl oon. Sic edd. Med. Ald. Ad meciera- 
ra: notat Portus; ‘ videtur superfluum. Ideo preaterii ”. Posted 
Kusterus hance vocem, non monito lectore, ejecit, et insuper pa- 
veqiusvoy in wayssusvoy mutavit. Scias autem velim hec omnia 
Suidam bona fide descripsisse e Photii codice jam corrupto, cujus 
simile exemplum penes Collegium SS. Trinitatis servatum habet 
Giateurinds—arpizai—amozoyuariney Tesinrain aryeoumevoy He wal 
ovyi:—Hunc locum ita transcripsit bonus Suidas, arogyyarinos. 
Tel T Tat y, aut cum ita distractum fortasse invenisset, reacrarat 
% pro ingenii sui modulo emendandum putavit. Sed nunc nihil 
planius quam primo scripsisse Photium, arosyuarinds* Fe mecl 
TTOAOS poayeoiueroy, 72 xai ouxl. Que et ipsa varietas est quan- 
quam mendosa, tamen notabilis. 44 yuvainay Cod. Vesp. 

422. In this note read * Iliad. I. 568.;’ in Od. T. 521. read ‘ad 
Il. I. 500.’ The editors should have accommodated the references 
to ed. Grenv. 

513. oddéror’ ex emend. et sine variatione 2v} raybdi. Cf. Tho. 
Bentl. ap, Clark. ad Il. X. 458. odre wor’ év wayOii in text. 5658. 
in marg. yp. odwor’ ev) wAjbes. obre woe’ és TAybiy 6325. Girer’ 
fri TXyIth—odt" ev Eudaw 5673. 

520. yuvaiwy Eivexa deiowv'] Pluralem numerumi retinet etiani 
Apoltonius. Sed singularem dat Hesychius, cujus locus ita legen- 


y 
dus e MS. Lovaiov. yuvaimsiov. Tuvaiou elven Supov. xrcicovrd 
< 5658. 

566. Ab hoc versu (inclusive ut dicunt) ad 626.‘ omnes pro 


<i. " — i aint + - — 


* Ad. Or. 5. * Et profecto videntur omnia ista Od. A. 567-626,—.’ 
Does not the interpolation commence at v. 564. "Eyfa@—? to which 
is prefixed a mark of suspicion in MS. Harl. 
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—_ delevit Aristarchus, ut liquet ex Scholiaste Pindari ad 
lymp. i. 91. verbis cum nostro collatis. Sic enim Harl. vobsieras 
perger Tov ws elmidy of py [lege, ws eiway, 6 uv] adbis dv Oe 
aides cisw. xairos adm ovrTes aysvels wep) THy doaow. Idemad 
Tovrov dnd 'Ovowanciroy wemonjrios paciv. yleryras de, Quod si is 
Onomacritus idem est quem Herodotus vii. 6. narrat in exilium 
ab Hipparcho actum, quod Muszi oracula interpolafit,’ profecte 
jam tum hic locus in quibusdam Homeri exemplaribus exstiterit 
necesse est. Non inficior equidem Pausaniam, cujus verba mox 
proferam, versus hos ut genuimos agnovisse. Sed ejus auctoritas 
€0 minoris est in huju i questione, quod etiam hymnos, qui sub 
Homeri nomine feruntur, pro genuinis agnoverit. Poétis tameh 
ab Homeri 2tate proximis ignota esse videtur hc historia. Pim- 
dar. Olymp. I. 91. rarip dreonsiuace xagrecov durw Aiboy, ror aici 
pevowey nehards Barsiv, edbporwvas adkaras. Isthm. VIII. 21. brreiog 
Tov umtp xeparas ys Tavradov Aifov maga vis Erpepev Euus Seds. 
Ad priorem locum, versibus. ex Odyssea citatis, ita pergit Scho- 
liastes: wAjy si uy xara ’Aciorapyov veda sicl ra ery raura. “Ad- 
naios 02 xal ’AAxudy, Aidoy dacl eratwpsivias rw Tavraadw. 6 dt 
"AAnuay, Onos forte "Adnway obrws") arip 0° tv acpivnciy dre 
r00s, 709 eri Saxas nara wercas, Opéwv dv ovdiv, donewy D8. drotnrs 
8: xa 6 "Aoyiroyos, uid’ 6 Tavradov Alfos Tied" ind: vyrou xpe- 
party. sins d8 axovoues Tov wérpov émi Tod jAiov. rox yap Tavraaor, 
GuriwAcyov vyevouevor, xa) midcov awohyvavra tov FAsov, bl rourw 
@inag Umoryiiv. wore nal érnwojodas airw Tov FAiov, Ud ov Jeima- 
Tove jas nas xaranryocey. Wao df ToD HAiov of Huoinsl hair, ws Aides 
xaAziras 6 Frsos. nal "Avataydcov bt yevouevor roy Evsiridyy wa- 
Ourqy, wérpov sionxevas Tov ¥Asov. Deinde citat Orest. 4-8. 971-977. 
Quod supra 6. vocaverat (Eur.) rérpov, cum hic vocat, ovzared 
xah wéroy yfovds reramevay aiwpywac: werpay, Satis sibi constat. 
Sed cum addit, daivcess ypuosas depouevay divasos Burov et 
‘OdAvurov, puros mythologie fontes philosophia corrumpere vide- 
tar. Scholiaste enim, cum Nostri ad hunc locum, tum Apollonii 
Rhodii I. 498. tradunt Anaxagoram podpov, sive AiSov didmvsor 
dixisse Solem, quam sententiam memorat Xenoph. Mem. IV. 7, 7. 
Quod ad 6waor attinet, cum ypureay Bwrov Solem vocasse testetur 
Euripidem Scholiastes Apollonii, idque ex Phaéthonte diserte citet 
Laértius II. 10. maxima cum verisimilitudine legunt Viri docti 
apud Strabonem I. p. 58. C. (33.) “Hass avicywr yourta Bothw 
daéys. Vide Valckenaer. Diatrib. pp. 30.31. Alcmanis: locum 
sanent ii, qui velint aut possint. In Archilocho leviter corri- 
gendum unio et xgeudedw, ex Plutarcho Polit. Precept. T. I. 
p- 803. A. Finis est trochaici cum initio altertus, quod cum non 
animadvertisset Brunckius, senariorum fragmenta ita constituit ; 
40° 6 T. A. “Yweoupeudebw ricd_e vicov, immodulate. Vide Ana- 
face. T. I. p. 47. Sed plures Archilochi et optimos trochaicos in 
alia metrorum genera coégit Brunckius, ut p. 45. XXV. Ei yao 
ws Enos vivre yeioa Neosovans Siew. p. 46. XXXVI. Q¢ Ave- 
vioo avanros xaady sackas menos Uida JibicauSor, oivw cuynsoay.. 


5 Pors. ad Or. 5. 971. 
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vwSele bcévag, Nihil mutavi neque in verbis, neque in ordine vers 
borum; tantim meminerit lector xzAdv et dibicayiSov primamt 
cere, x#iv apud veteres iambographos, Archilochum dico, 
lonem, Simonidem, hoc apud omnes Grecos®. Versus jam recte 
disposuerat Bentleius in Phalar. p. 295. Has tamen metri cor 
ruptelas adoptat Larcherus ad Gallicam Herodoti versionem I. 23. 
vol. i. p. 196. Nihilo melius tractavit et hoc fragmentum: 
Brunckius p. 47. "EArouas worrovs pby asrav Leis naravavée 
"Okds BAAaurwv. Sed redeo ad Tantalum. Quidam ei pro sims 
lice saxo Sipylum montem impendere aiunt, quod memorant 
Echoliastes supra citatus, Plutarchus alicubi, Antoninus Liberaliss 
Utramque penam, et saxum impendentem et dapes frustra appo- 
sitas conjungunt, aut ad alteram utram, prout res postulat, allus 
dunt Philestrates V. A. IIT. 25. pp. 115.116. Vit. Sophist. I. 21, 14 
p- 315. Auctor Atridarum reditus apud Athenzum VII. p. 281. Ba 
Dion Chrysostom. Or. VI. p. 97. LXIV. p. 594. Greg. Nazienzen: 
im Muratorit Anecdotis, vol. V. p. 4. Nonnus ad Gregorii Stelit. 
II. $1. Suidas in v. Tavraaos. Tzetzes Chiliad. V. 479. et seq.— 
In Polygnoti pictura apud Pausaniam Phoc. X: 31. p. 876. erat Tay- 
raros xal GrAAa Eywy aryeiva bxdra “Ouycos ex’ auTrw mewolnnev, ext 
8 airois wooceoriv ci nak rd ex rod emyorywevov Asfou deine. Tlo- 
Avyywros piv SyAds foriv eransrovijoas Tw “AoyiAdyou Agyws 
7 oyinoyos ® ovx olfa, etre edidaydy was ahAuwy ta €5 Tov Aldor, 
akrt nal avros 6 vy woingw eioyveynaro. 

Archilochum, Alczum, Alcmana, Pindarum et Euripidem se 
quuntur Plato Cratylo, I. p. 69. 28. ed. Ald. =52. 12. ed. Bas. secs 
262. D. Lemar. 1590. 395. D. E. H. St. xal rercuricavrs ev aidov 
B vmts ris neparys rou Assod ravrarsiz, Savuacry ws? cumdpedywes 
Tw cvinars xal areyvurs eoimev. Hyperides apud Alexandrum inter 
Aldi Rhetoras, T. I. p. 581. weei diacvewov. nab 6 aduris eni ris 
Soivys: rig yas éorw airio. atzy, ei Tavraaw mic rag xehaays Alfog 
xpewaros; lege ri yao a. a. Nempe Euthias, homo sanctus et reli- 
ange Phrynen meretricem impietatis ream peregerat. Is, ut 

inc apparet, in oratione sua communem locum de impiorum 
apud inferos penis copiose tractaverat. Cui respondens Hyperides 
ait, Quid tum postea? Idcircone mortem merita est Phryne, si 
Tantalo saxum impendet? Sed Phryne sua forma magis profuit, 
quam patroni eloquentia. Plutarchus de Superstit. T. II. p. 170. 
F. aux cteras Seovs sivas 6 Geos, 6 62 Otioitainwy ov Bovaerat, 
wioreves Ob duwy? anolavsiv yap posciras xairos ye, domeo 6 Taya 
Taroc, Umexdivasr Toy Aljov Ewasupoimerov, ouTw xxl obrog Tov dodo, 
as Ody ¥Trov Um avroU mislomevos, Ayan TEE ay. 

Antipater Antholog. IV. 9, 3., p. 316. ed. H. St. apud Brunck. 
T. ID. p. 18. Tavrade, xal of yaucoa diuirece, xal co xodgavy Xa 
pev éxercalsn, oo) O° ei dsiua Aisos. Hierocles in Aurea carmina, 
p- 90. ed. Needham. 6 afinwy od Govrcrou sivas Sedv, a py rd 
Clover cluyr, wowecks viva Tavrddov Aidov, ewimscuduevoy Eyn’ 6 bb 








* Cf. Pors. in Append. ad Toup. Em. in Suid. p. 490. 
* Savuacras us— edd., Savupacry ws— H. St. in Thes. Gr. IIT. 
1231. He 
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adinoiuevos Govreras eivas Sedv, fy’ deinoupias av wétovbe tiv. So- 
passe apud Stobeum XLIV. g $11, 47. via 8 otx for aveyteie- 
Frat, pyc AgieroréAyg, ov " gl, 7d Avyduevor, ravradov Alfov, 
Emyorynevoy Tis #01" GAA Umouevercoy mavra sroinws Tw Osdy xdxiis 
me0 Tov mabey xnaxws evAaSouuwevw. Incertus auctor apud Suid. v. 
éreidy, qui Pindaram imitatus ésse videtur, 29s:0} iv Tayraaov 
Alov rig xeharjs arerwwakdusda. Lucretius III. 993. * Nec misér 
impendens magnum timet aére saxum Tantalus, ut fama est, 
cassa formidine torpens.’ Cicero de Fin. I. 18. ‘ Accedit etiam 
mors, que, quasi saxum Tantalo, semper impendet.’ Tusc. Disp. 
IV. 16. ‘Quam vim mali significantes, pote impendere apud in- 
feros saxum Tantalo faciunt.’ Idem tamen ex poéta in ejusdem 
operis I. 5. citaverat, ‘ Mento summam aquam attingens enectus 
Tantalus siti®.? Nescio, benevole lector, an tuam patientiam hac 
nota legenda fatigaris, meam certe scribenda fatigavi. Sin criticis 
hisce deliciis nondum satiatus es, perlege que Guellius et Cerdanus 
ad Virgil. Ain. VI. 602., Lambinus ad Horat. Sat. I. 1. 68., et 
Davisius ad posteriorem Ciceronis locum collegerunt. ‘Tandem 
— desino, ne putes me idem sponte facere, quod facit invitus 
isyphus, qui versat saxum sudans nitendo, neque proficit hilum. 


Does not Sophocles seem to have drawn from the same sources 
as Euripides, in framing and using the word ravraawfeis, An. 135.? 
Lascaris, indeed, cujus quidem extat adhuc in Sophoclem scholio- 
rum monimentum, and Eustathius, 1701. 18.2458. 24., explain 
ravrarwosic, ro dsaesicbeigs This sense, however, is more applica- 
ble to avrirura (avrirumos ed. Turneb.), which conveys the idea of 
repercussive force, than to ravraaweis, the real import of which 
is expressed by the tragic poet, Or. 7. aég: woraras*, and which, 
we humbly conceive, is susceptible of no other meaning. Dr. 
Musgrave ad |}. repudiates ravraa. on account of its being one of 
the arat Aeycucva* but does it deserve to be so? We entertain no 
predilection for vayraA. on account of its being uncommon; if 
this practice prevailed, the common modes of expression would in 
time become scarce: nor are we for annihilating with ruthless 
violence every form of rare occurrence: ray. is, we believe, in all 
the known MSS. The same critic is of opinion that révey aifa- 
Awels, which might be supported by gurupos rinrs: Phoen. 1202., 
would be an improvement: but we cannot applaud the attempt 
of setting himself on a level with his author. Dr. Musgrave after- 
wards advises us to read racragwisis* but on what principle does 
this admirable scholar repudiate a word which occurs once, and 
in a writer fond of novelties, for a term which is not sanctioned 
by reputable usage? éragraswee Schol. Aug. ap. VALCK. ad 
Eur. Ph. 1192. (1201.); cespais 2éhov rapraswoas 2 Pet. ii. 4.: 
but, exempla e libris sacris, quibus sanctiores non doctiores fimus, 
non attingo. 





® Propert. El. II. 1. Tantalez poterit tradere poma manu. 
. vacuoque sub aére pendens, 
Plana velut terra certus vestigia figat, 
Tendit, et ingenti subit occurrente ruina. Statii Theb. X. 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 1. April 1904. 2] 
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In the Crit. Rev. for June 1803 (Second Series, vol. xxxviii. 
p- 122), among other passages which Plato has heightened with 
the bloom and colouring of poetic fancy, we glanced at Protag. 
I. 387. 4. ed. Ald.=p. 283. 23. ed. Bas. =315. B. H. St. rév o2 
per’ eivevonon, &fy “Ournpos (vss. 571. 600.); Id. ibid. —. 9.= 
—. 28.=C. x2} wiv by xal Tavradrov ye éveidov (vss. 581. 592.) 
xai uy 3j— MS. Harl. Protag., which is the genuine text. If 
a eldlins and injudicious advocate for Aristarchus should al- 
Iege that the line insinuated by Plato occurred in a different 
part of the poem, which has possibly disappeared, we would rejoin 
that dyuy do’ és crzardv FAGe ap. Aschin. p. 141. ed. Reisk. ‘Qs 3” 
éxér’ acwdoiy éxp [F ‘5 FAvge cidurddecot [FesA.] ap. Hippocrat. 
T. 1.'785. Foés., have vanished and left ‘ not a wreck behind,’ 
which cannot be predicated of this verse. It may be averred that 
it has been so disfigured by transcribers as scarcely to be recog- 
nised : if, however, it had been as roughly handled as II. E. 788, 
referred to by Aristoph. Av. 575., "Iziv ce y’ “Ouyzsos Epacn’ incdyy 
eves Tonpwys Tedrcin; or O. 528., cited by Prato, Polit. II. 379. D. 
Plutarch. I. 63. ed. Wyttenb., Kycwv Eumdsios, 6 tv éodawy, avrap 
6 ds:Ausv—the present inquiry would have been fruitless. 

After all, we cannot appeal to this passage from Plato for deci- 
sive authority against both the scholiasts. If that Onomacritus, 
who, as we learn from Herodotus, was more ambitions of personating 
great bards than of bemg one, had fabricated these lines, Plato’s 
copy might have been debased by them; and he might, with fair 
intentions, have seasoned his writings with a little of the poetic dic- 
tion of the pseudo-bard ; for he also wooed the aid of those muses 
whom, out of a tender concern for the welfare of society, he ba- 
nished from his polity. 

Arist. Rhet. II. 2. 7., cites Tl. B. 196. Suds 63 weyas éori diorges 
dsuv Baciryjav’ (the text of MS. 1771. and probably, before cor- 
rection, of 5693.): yet from Xenoph. Mem. I. 2. 58. we have 
reason to distrust the originality of vv. 192. to 197. inclusive. 
In his Cratylus, however, he has alluded to the fable invented or 
adopted by Archilochus, as probably less obscured or polluted 
with the mcongruities of fiction. ‘These lines have been trans- 
mitted in all the known MSS. as well as editions; yet the historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has followed the 
fable preferred by Plato, without, we presume, critically examining 
the claims of this passage to authenticity :—‘ the power of the 
Goths was the S‘TONE of Tantalus perpetually SUSPENDED 
over the peace and safety of the devoted state.’ III. 142. 4° ed.— 
Yes, we are persuaded that even Gibbon’s Greek would not have 
protected him against these seductive tints of antiquity, nor have 
rescued him from the petty harassing system of a. few tasieless 
commentators. In this way, we apprehend, the objection to the 
Scholiasts may be disposed of. 


Since those critics, on whom the mantle of Zoilus has fallen, are 
peculiarly delighted with faults and mutilations, this passage is a 
signal to us to unchain our ill-nature, and to ransack our lumber- 
house for those variations of the remainder of this book which we 
have met with in collating three MSS.— 
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p ‘ 
“$78. ddrzcy (this) 5658. Bivtpoy S67S. 
mei eraxoee Sate 5673. (In ‘note, for Tl. X. 82. 
read 62.) as en 
P j r 
581.) xa} wiv 5673. ead. m. 7° évidor. 
582.) wpocetedats 5658. 5673. 
583.] orevro bupawy 5673. 
585.] dvabpoybiv et woos 5673. (dvatoxSty Ursin. in-ZEn. VI.J 
604. dvalcayiv 6325. 
586.] ddvacne 5673. 
587.] xaratpybev 5658. yée1 6325. 
589.] cvxtas 6325. 
591.] xara 6325. 
596. —ex eo quod Aristarchus in hunc locum-commentatus est, 
non tuto colligas eam pro genuino habuisse. 
. 597.) trevra dairedov 5658. 
- 600.) ypaxAsiny 5673. 
605. ] suns: 6325. 
_ 607.) dopriy 5673. 
608.] cuscdariw 0 audi 5658. oryfeciv Id. 
609. ] Iva 5673. 
613. ] rébevro in marg. 6325. 
614.] ail gus xeivos 6325. xaxcivos 5673. 
617.] ria wou xai 5658. 
619.] xcoviwvos 5658. 6325. 


. qy 
620.] dmeipeoing 5658. 


621.] dewluny 6325. zwerérsr’ 5658. 

622.] ircume 6325. 

623. ] xparepwrecov 6325. 

624.] 2yw 5673. 6325. 

625.] freumev 6325. Ercupe 5673. 732 MSS. Harl. 
626.] adds 5673. 

627. ] pevwy altered into wévor 5658. 

630.] mupifooy 5673. 


ws 

631.] 2yeicero 5658. 5673. (Il. B. 440. 2ysipouey edd. aye 
Cod. indob. XLIX.) Seay is tect 5658. vxe in rae, 

634. wecoedévera. et b supra w Schol. apiorapyos # ew. Quod 
leviter outed genuinam fortasse lectionem prebebit, ££ aidew. 
Hac enim vox semper trisyllaba est apud Homerum. Neque obstat 
quod editiones ommes retinent infra ¥. $22. 43° ws didew 
Souov HAvdey expwevra. Ibi enim legendum cum Harleiano, 73° ws 
sis aldew Conov HAvbev evpwerra ut — K. 512. 

After v. 637. is inserted ys 0° sowevos worry Gra Tisrov 
épermois MSG. 5673. 6325. 


*. 
. 


M. 
49. 50. Distinguish thus: dxdveuty cin’ 2éAnefa, Anedrrwr. 
At si ipse velis audire, t te, &e. Dr. Jortin. a 


175. Sehol. Vict. ad Hl. O. 103. “Idv5y. diene Sohomars: ws 
ty Avs perwrev exrabi yapa fap. Br. Fr. me. LOXXVHI.}. 
212 
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iaivew 3: xvpiws 73 Seouaiver. alba 8 iaivero xyeie. Hor. Casm. 
JII. xxviii. 16. Solicitam explieuere frontem. Serm. II. ii. 125. 
Explicuit vino contractz seria frontis. Cf. Epod. XIII. 7. 


181. xa’ Gre OF ricco amzy Orr 7 eyeyuve. Et ayy sine 0% 
diserte citat schol. Aliud schol. habet e@r7zy et pro patticipio abso- 
luto capit, citans Eurip. Pheeniss. 292. 294. Male. Si enim arjyv 
est verum, constructio est vavs dimovres, ut orpareuma evduvorres 
Enrip. Hee. 38. rzi7zeis ovx sidéres Thucydid. 1. 110. amy dros 


TE 
Codd. Vesp. 5673. 6325. E. 400. 7’ syéywve (thus) 5658. re yey 
5673. 

281. “Os tracovs 5658. 6325. Ibid. dtyxcras. Simplici > habet 
etiam Codex Townleianus in tribus Iliadis locis; ubi bis ita citat 
Scholiastes locum Odyss. A. 134. Consentit MS. Ven. adyxoras 
MSS. 5673. 5658. 6325. IL K. 98. 312. 399. 471. adyxores MSS. 
5693. 1771. 5600. 5601.: the last MS., which is wont to Zotacise, 
has déimores 471. Od. I. 396. —22 Gécicavres Cod. Vesp. evi dei- 
yoiow Il. K. 254. vad deious K. 376. O. 4. eri dyvasdy Apoll. Rhod. 
II. 183. Od. A, 134. adycciev MSS. Harl. adycyrsisev Cod. Vesp. 
See Heyn. Exc. ad Il. K. Schol. Harl. ad Od. E. 290. daréws 76 
&deyy. a&iyyv Codd. Vesp. Harl. Schol. Vict. ad Il. N. 315. leg. 
diy aldyy, vel dypi— vy’ d2y4v— Heyn. Exc. in Il. E. 175. 

313. ayy text. et schol. sed in his gay memoratur. Citatur 
etiam aivorady warcid’ emdpouar rac’ avaxcéovrs, quod ad aliam 
lectionem 2a7 referendum est. Porson. Rescribo, ut mihi quidem 
videtur certissime : "Qarev tx} ZAEA ANEMON. Error ortus ex 

ronunciatione. Efferebatur enim ZAH ANEMON. Toup. 2ayv 

SS. Harl. 

443. wow, 0° 2dovryera et v additum supra inter ¢ et 6. Voluit 
fortasse librarius éydouryoa. Sed quid hic codex legat infra O. 478. 
nunc non memini. It reads Zvdouryrs. Il. ¥: 50. écidodrwy Cod. 
Vindob. XXXIX. Cf. Il. 2. 323, Schol. A. ad A. 45. Od. O. 146. 
191. Ecsdovrou text. Harl. 


N. 


194. d2ivero. Quod per digammon ita defendi possit, ut legas. 
rouvex’ do’ aA20F cide’ eaivero. WVulgatum citat Apollonius v. "AA- 
rozidea. rolvena dzoaroeiden paiveras MS. 6325. daivero Cod. Vesp. 

296. Arr’ ays, wyners radra Aeywusha, eideres audw. 

eidore Schol. cum glossa, éyw re xai cj. Hac explicatio semper 
dualem indicat. Scholiastes ad Sophocl. Electr. 738. xdZiciivayres 
cuya. 6 ‘Ogerrys xal 6 ASyvaios. Sic primum legitur in Francofur- 
tana. Sed recte Brunckius ex Aldina et Florentinis Scholiorum 
editionibus 2ficweravre retraxit. eidore in text. MSS. 5673. 6325. 
Cf. X. 175. 192. ¥. 354. Cod. Harl. The Greeks at first subject- 
ed themselves to an observance of the dual number, which was 
tolerably strict: afterwards they adopted it on those occasions only 
when they wished to express themselves with more than ordinary 
precision; for the dual is in reality plural. The sophists, however, 
revived the ancient usage, and aflected great accuracy in applying 
the. dual number. I]. ¥. 962. frroiv Cod. Townt., which is not 
seldom of unappealable authority. DAWES (Misc. Crit. p. 150.) 
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has happily replaced it, Il. O. 453.-4."°; as Heyne has successfully 
removed it from Hesiod, "Evy. 186. Excurs. ad Il. P. p. 42]. 
Dual forms have also vanished from the Attic poets : h. Ph. 
320. cuvruxycy xanclv “Avdpoiv Arceidaiv. Toup. 1333. "Acxaymd- 
Sai 82 roiv wap’ qusy evtuywy. 533. wecoxteavre. Id. Col. 1676. 
wafers. Eur. Or. 51. 7 dacyavoy Sigavr’ in’. Ph. 1419.~20. 
trrdcavrs—tuptarore. 1438. ararjaoiv. Ton. 22. dvaaxe. 1059.— 
Ardcavre. 1501. dpaydvre. Hel. 299. cig fuSor’ 2adcvi'—. Aris 
toph. Pac. 406. émitovacdovre. PORSON. Av. 387. 7 rz rputrlw. 
Ecclez. 516. fuuuitac’ Dawes. Antiphanes ap. Stob. p. 778. 
wovnow urycadw. Toup. Ruuxxentus has improved, but not 
restored, an epigram of Asclepiades by introducing this form : 

Tew "$baruo Ardvuys ys cvvyeracay-—Cynthia prima suis mise- 
rum me cepit ocellis. 

356. Keqrn] Tzeim VALCK. ad Ammon. p. 238.; T in 5673. 
afterwards changed into K by the same hand. 

a. 

101. ‘ ovSiria.’ cv8dcsa Barnes, Musgr, ad Soph. C. 363. IL. 
A. 678. cutécsia Cod. Town. cvddceiz. exraréoy 76 i Schol. Vict. 
ad 1. c. 

163. vorryras et drris. Ceterum errat Ernestus, cum ait, hae 
lectione admissa, scribendum fore aroriceras. Levior tantum di- 
stincto ponenda erit post dduecets. vorricas 5658. 5673. doris 
Codd. Vesp. Harl. 

206. In margine manus recens, sed typographiz certe initiis an- 
tiquior, scripsit y2. yv3aAjuoe1. Quod quanquam absurdum, ut- 
pote ne Grecum quidem, non enotasse tamen peenitebit. Qui 
enim meminerit, quam similes sint formz nexuum, qui yy et xv 
exprimuat, errores aliquando librariorum corrigere poterit. Ari- 
stides T. II. p. 459, ed. Jebb. e Demosthene citat, x2} dra ivix 
acuyy éoinge. Si Demosthenis locus non amplius exstaret, quis 
legendum suspicaretur, x2) dra dy xursw trdiyce? Locum S. Ba- 
silii citat Hemsterhusius Mise. Obs. T. V. p. 28. ubi juvenes 
ivrés yoav “Agyywy. Frustra hujus urbis aut regionis situm que- 
ras; optime Hemsterhusius, agxuwy. Cf. A. 140. 446. 

255. doxyséss ex emend. sed manus antique. Editur quidem 
aeoxysecs in Eustathii textu, sed contra Eustathii ipsius mentem. 
Vera tamen est lectio, trisyllaba nempe vox, acxyJées etiam in 


schol. editis. doy ties 5658. doxyJees 5673. 

$28. In marg. eransicn dsicrapyos anoroddvys emaxcica: 
traxoveo Schol, Har]. 5727. T. 297. scaxoury 5658.5 in marg. vo. 
Er ane As. 

352. Signd’ Fx] Sizyf’ x MSS. Harl. 5674. 5673. 5658. 6825. 
Apollonius. $vzyf’ 2 in Hesychio corrigendum pro Svzyfev ne 
dubitassent quidem viri docti, si meminissent, quomodo @ et » 

mutari possint. Generalis est regula, ut linea supra literam, 
Si ea litera sit consonans, significet a, si vocalis, y. écr? e. g. pro 
ior, et @caipovvras pro wagaipouvras. Sed, cum duz vocales 
eoncurrunt, hujus regule nonnunquam obliviscuntur librarii,. ut 





Tl. I. 509. éwel Ainsy doua Favaxres. Dr. Jortin.. 
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facillime alter potuerit SvucyJz pro Supyfea dare, alter pro Sugntes 
accipere.. ‘'Duo loca ex Athenzi Epitome II. p. 58. D. citat. 
Eustathius ad Od. A. p. 1406. 58.=41. 40. any og AOS 
filav nal waua, womorepos Fywye forts. (Sic bene ed. Rom. 
nam Bas. mendose mz¢rsz0s.) ox ista waua adeo sollicitos 
habuit editores, ut asteriscum apposuerint. Koénius ad Greg, 
p- 215. ex Athenzo violenter corrigit, xa} Brixgceue. Sed et Anti- 
phanis nomen modo omiserat: Eustathius, et millies alias scripto- 
rum nomina supprimit. Notum est rou ~ et rwy A: ductus esse si- 
millimos. Cum igitur prior librarius scripsisset raAz (i. e. waduv) 
alter legebat wait et scribebat raua. Scholiastes ad Hec. 570; 
peaorus 62 Touro @AAa re TWOAAG, xa Td TOU LopoxdAcovs [EL 957.] 
ovdt yap ce del upurrey pm ert. xab dAadros: P.V. 626. perros ps 
nouns Tovs’ Orso méAAw wabeiv. Pro dAdos Marklandus ad Suppl. 
296. Alcytdos emendans, actum egit: Kingius enim jam ediderat 
xa} AIZXYAOS ITAA. Quid autem est illud ITAA.? Nihil sane, 
nisi waAiv, cujus ultime litere per compendium significate oculos 
Kingii effugere. Cant. enim idem scholion habet, et clare legit 
madsv. In Sophoclis fragmento idem MS. recte ovdév. Cf. Pors. 
ad 1. 199. 

In Il. Z. 168. Cod. TownLetan. gives ize 3” ¢ye— and Schol. 
Cod. Town eran. ad Il. Z. 351. cites Eur. Hec. 606. olde ré y’ 
aioxpiv—. In Soph. Fr. ex Tyro (ap. Alian. H. An. XI. 18.) 
the Vienna MSS. furnish $e, xdv avomriguwy ris oimreipeé viv 
mrycwoay airyivrcs ola—". Ais in MS. Hesychii pro Airi. Ih 
H. 4. MS. Vratisl. b. 2eonevois for 2eAdonevoiow. 

It would be very blameable in us to omit an uncommon instance 
of the utility of this canon in unravelling the cause of a corruption 
in Schol. Harl. ad Od. A. 58. vaca iwy ye. Ut variam lectionem 
intelligas, sciendum est a, cum superscribitur in fine vocis, valdé 
similem esse contractioni ei, qua significatur yy veliy. aca igitur 
corruptum est ex rasiv, idque ex rorow.—Again: I. 266. av pro 
aire. Deinde yojva primo scripserat, sed eadem manus fecit 
ryouvad’, Nempe per circumflexum, qui in hoc ut in omnibus paulld 
antiquioribus MSS. semicirculus plerumque est, egit lineam rec~ 
tam, que acutum notat; postea rus @ junxit 7d 6. Voluit igitur 
youvara ab initio sequentis versus elisionem pati. 

521. waraxiy.] MS. 5658. H. in Ven. 158-9. 

£5 Aexog EVoTpwroy, Ors Tes Wales Eonsy avant 

KAAWUT PAAAKTS ETT ewuEevoY 
Ex hoc loco confirmatur librorum quorundam lectio, yAaivay po. 
Aamyjv ubi nunc editur weyaayy. RUHNKEN. waséyeoxey 5673. 


Oo. 


242. Supra mavrioy scriptum wes dyusy i.e. he voces eundem 
accentum habent. Hinc nata est varia lectio, a Clarkio memorata, 
¢yjuiov. The marginal and interlineary explanations in this MS. 
have been too often dignified with the appellation of various read- 


aniod> 





» Pors. ad Hec. 1169, ® Vol. III. 496. Br..ed. 3. 
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ings by the nephew of the illustrious BENTLEY. See ©. 383. 
I. 211. M. 319. IT. 69. 91. 138. 

459. yz. jrexrozew. Deinde Zcero, sed x insertum ex recens. 
Schol. deducit ard rod sizw. Cf. TYRWHITT. ap. Burg. ad 
DAW. M. Cr. p. 431. eés7o Schol. Ven. ad Il. A. 486. eggrrro 
Cod. Vesp. 

474. ’Avidcvanas MSS. Harl. ’Avddxavas. doxnods 62 MS. Hesych, 

523. Ei xz chiv] ‘sine (sic)’ einev ohw wee yduoo rereuricos 
6325. 

530. yp. év Wolf. Proleg. CCXV. 


II. 


91. Sv et suprascr. ¢j. Cum hic locus, tum v. 69. ostendere 
oterunt, quam facile explicationes in varias lectiones transeant, 
eardiins Oy dia rou 4 +d avrd. Sic audacissime interpolavit 
Musurus. MS. habet, teste Schowio, Sjv, dia y rov. Ita scilicet 


y 

olim scriptum erat Oy. it wav. Lege igitur, Ory. dy, wo. Ov wiv 
Syy, Il. @. 448. reddit Scholiastes ov wiv 3%. Apollonius Lextco, 
@xy. wov. citans Iliad. P. 29. In II, ©. 448. Ov wév Syv— MSS, 
Harl. 
143. mivéusy obrws Schol. Amstel. ap. Heyn. in Il. B. 342, 

176. eleicades] yeverades sine ulla varietate. Cod. Vesp. Eustath. 
1798. 62.=600. 35. Casaub. Lect. Theocr. c. 2. ‘yevescides —yé- 
viz 5658. yeviades 6325. as eberates 5673. 

317. Aire o' a.) Alcé rd. text. yo. aj re oa. Marg. al ces’ a. 
MS. 5673. 

481. xsirov re urjgavro text. yp. dy} rors xsiuyoavro. Textus 
lectionem xsirov 7’ éuvicavro citat / vie Rat v. Koiros, Per erro- 
rem igitur refert Villoisonus ad H. 138. xoirov 7 éuvyoravro Cod. 
Vesp. xoirov re wv. MSS. Harl. in marg. 5658. ye. Ay tore Kou, 


P. 

86. yAaivas wiv] MSS. Harl. 

217. yyyAate text. sed in marg. ad 218. per errorem pro 217, 
hoc scholion adscriptum est; ovrws agicragyos nai apioropayys 
xwsis rod & Alii igitur quidam legebant yyyAdteis. Que sane 
lectio, principum criticorum pace dixerim, mihi longe melior vide- 
tur. Anoquitur enim ie 0 Melantheus, et singularem pro- 
positionem generali sententia comprobat. 7y7Adtes Apoll. in v. 

221. modo primo scripsisse videtur, deinde s addidisse. Et 
sane, cum ceteri omnes pocte ¢Aia@ spondeum faciant, malim 
morans. jwoarans 5658. afterwards Saiperas MSS. Harl. 

237. cad’ ovdis, text. Schol. 70 33 aud’ ovdis cfiveras wg Aumpidis : 
Vide supra ad A. 596. Hesychius: “Audovdis. wegi 70 sados. 6 oe 
‘Hrclwzos, duhorigass rails xepoi eis ro otdas pirrwr. at te 


267. evepxées’] ex emend. ejusdem manus. évecxéss 5673. eveoyees 
5658. and, preceding it, Spryyoies 6325. 

288. éxdiSovras] MSS. Harl. 

299. xomciccavro Schol. B. ad IL Q.1 
_ $22. “Hussv yap v aiceras droaivuras) amcaivoro 5658. anai- 
vuro and drsaivuro occur in the Iliad and Odyssey; Ul. O. 595, 
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Od. M. 419. 2%. 309. hence the digammon was not inseparable 
from this word at that period.‘ There seems to have been an- 
other reading, according to Plato and Athenzus”*: 

*“Huscv yao re NO'OY “AIIAMEI'PETAI évevora Zeve 

"Avizuv, ots dv by ——’ See Taylor’s Civ. Law, p. 412. 
ps for wiv 5673. * The race of man cannot long be happy with- 
out virtue, nor actively virtuous without freedom, nor securely 
free without rational knowledge.’ Sir W. Jones. 

347. waceivas sine varietate.] razeivas MSS. 5673. 5658. 6325. 
If in v. 352. we substitute racsives for rgoix7n we shall make the 
herdsman an unfaithful relater of his master’s message: he will 
assert that modesty is an unfit companion, not only for an indigent, 
but for any character: if we allow rpojxrn to occupy v. 347. we 
shall represent the poet guilty of a redundancy which is not to be 
endured. A similar mistake of aids for aid 352. was found in 
Cod. Vesp. The editors, therefore, of the Grenville Homer have, 
and we think laudably, disregarded the canon, which directs us to 
prefer the less common word, and have restored rageivas to its pro- 

situation, on the authority of MS. Harl. corroborated by Plato 

in Charmid, T. II. 161, A. H. St,=p. 77. ed. Heindorf., and 

given wcolxrn its full force, by restricting it to v. 352. In Lach. 

II. 201. B. gi dé tig yusy narayeraceras, Ors tyAimoide Ovres sig 
“4. 


Eisacndruy akituey parav, tov “Ouncov doxsi mor yoyvas weoldA. 
Aerbas 05 Eby, ovum ayabyy elvor aide nexpywerw Fah TALE — 
In the margin of the CLARKIAN MANUSCRIPT, p. 306. 
b, 29. is written in a very cramp hand, not later perhaps than 
the thirteenth century, ‘Hziedou 76 pyrov’ wus 04 6 cogds ‘Ourgou 
sloynev, ayvow. In — xa} ‘Hy. 498, (470. ed. Br.) ‘Eamls 3° oux 
ayahy nexpyuevoy avdpa xouiter’ We allow that there exists suff- 
cient resemblance to maintain that the one is copied from the 
other: but then, is it demonstrable that the Ascrean minstrel pre- 
ceded the age of Homer? vv. 215. 216. are not in the best MSS., 
and it would be wonderful if they should : 

Aldwes 0° oun ayahy xexpnuévoy avica xouites. 

Aides Fr’ dvd gas wéya civeras 49" ovivyct. 
Proclus ad 1, rovzov nas rov éfys orixov masucusancdar Aydhevras 
ard roy ‘Oureoy xa} TlAovragyos etwe. [p. 529. D.]; but Il. 0. 45. 
was branded as spurious by the ancient grammarians. See, by all 
means, Schol. A, adl. Theog. 436. 

"Evba Sea xa} rois wapayiveras 79° ovivycs 
versum frigide ex superioribus repetitum esse, istud xa} rojs satis 
arguit. RUHNK. Ep. Cr. I. 97. 

455. ow émirrarn] Suspicio mea est, vel rw émorary vel oinw 
got legendum, ut yel mendicus simpliciter qutvis intelligatur, vel 
alieno suum ipsius quod detur, opponatur. Et hoc malim ; quia eo 
sequentia collineant, Gatak. Adv, Posth, 878. —ovsaax Wolf. 
Proleg. CCXVII. 

496. rexes] MSS. Harl. 5674. 5673. 5658. 


® De Legg. VI. 11777. A. H, St, Deipn. VI. 264, F. 
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17. seiceras] * Lege 4° eiccrai—— limen utrosque sedere faciet, 
eollocabit.? Dr. Askew. Though we do not pretend to feel an 
strong sympathy with the hidden essences of words, we are mu 
pleased with the manner in which VALCKENAER has unfolded 
the meaning of yciceras* Caprio in veteri lingua Greca Daw et 
Yéw dicebatur literis aspiratis in usum receptis; Xaw {Xa%w hinc 
ortum, in libris fuit custoditum) et Xsix unde Homeri yeirera:- 
conferri poterunt Etymolog. M. pp. 221. 244. 528. . 50. 
Eustath. in Od. =. p. 1835. 12.653. 1. et in Il. X. p. 1259. 33.— 
1356. 41. VALCK. in Adon. Theocr. 255. et ap. Lennep Ety- 
molog.: Grec. v. Xaw. Herman. de Metr. Pind. 337. 

The same conclusion is deduced by Mr. Knight, p. 94., from 
nearly che same premises :—‘ Xsvury or XKEFOMEN being the Ionic 
mode of writing XAFOMEN, from XAFQ, the primitive form of 
o¢atw, whence comes Xs:z or XEFA, the retreat or hole of a sere 
pent. Xew or XEFQ is usually employed metaphorically to sige 
nify pouring out, whilst XAFQ and XAAZQO retain their primitive 
signification of yielding place or vacuity, whence came XAFOS, 
XAEMA, &c. In Od. ¥. v. 17. we have, however, ovdss 8” audo- 
recous ode —- this threshold will afford room for us both. 
cx7ycsras MS. 5658., the gloss exalted into the text. 

Hence we see the utility of those inquiries to ascertain the pri- 
mitive sense of words, as a necessary step to real knowledge x 
and we may collect, from this single instance, that minds equall 
anxious for the discovery of truth, and perfectly unconnected wi 
one another, often proceed with equal success; and that emenda- 
tory criticism rests on something more than mere conjecture.— 
We, however, daily witness the supreme contempt with which such 
acquirements are treated ; and the unremitting vigilance and fear- 
less determination of those who devote to the advancement of 
sound learning their ease, their health, and their lives, repaid with 
calumny, and embittered with the pressure of every inconvenience. 
—‘ The natural but injudicious desire of parents that their sons 
should excel in every thing, is too frequently the cause why 
they excel in nothing. Ambitious that they should possess, in 
the first dawn of manhood, that compass of knowledge which 
even by the most vigorous application cannot be attained before 
the meridian of life, they are apt to consider the necessary time 
which is spent in the acquisition of the dead languages, as the 
grand obstacle to the completion of: their wishes. They hold out 
the character of a pedant as an object of ridicule ; and recommend 
an attention to things, rather than to words. I have never yet 
seen a despiser of verbal criticism who was remarkable for strength 
of reasoning, for correctness of style, or for accuracy of erudition. 
When these scoffers favour the public with their own matchless 
productions, they excite in their readers the most lively sensations 
of disgust—either by the poverty of their conceptions and diction, 
or by an awkward affectation of sublimity and pathos, or by an 
unskilful selection and confused arrangement of their materials, 
J am so far from lamenting the years which are usually passed in 
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a grammar-school, that I consider them, if well employed, as the 
most important period of life. The peculiar exercise of the under- 
standing which 1s requisite to investigate and ascertain the precise 
meaning of an ancient author, is the best, if not the only, method 
of training up the juvenile mind to form just conclusions on more 
momentous subjects. If, on the other hand, boys are permitted or 
encouraged to wander from one prrsuit to another, and to remain 
satisfied with a superficial knowledge of each, we shall in vain look 
forward to those mature fruits without which it will be absolutely 
impossible to establish a character'*.’ 

140. —ris rove] Cod. Vesp. MSS. Harl. 

191. rrocwrara xadka. Hesych. v. xard0s ommit re. Apollonii 
véro MS. habet rescw7ra 7a, teste Villoisono. legendum rzocwra 
ca—— H. St. Annot. P. xxiii. Bergler, however, defends redow. 
Rare. weoowre xar2 MS. 5658. xzocwrara x. MSS. 5673. 6325. 

228. yeceia] MS. Harl. sed schol. 75sres xal agicropavys. 
xersia MSS. Harl. 

Ze 


67. omimedesi¢:] ox:revcig Apollonius in v. and MS. Hesychii. 
Tl. A. 371. Cod. Ven. See also Toup. in Theocr. Schol. p. 213. 
Qninmevceis MS. 5673. S. 67. Harl. T. 65. 90. 2vévire Harl. Vesp. 
Cf. >. 320. Harl. 325. Vesp. %. 84. 167. 287. X. 212. ¥. 96. 
Harl. Vesp. 

114, “EE zuzyverivs] Revocanda omnino vox elegantissima, et 
Grecie adeo jam demum redonanda "EE ETATPESIHE— Toup. 
Em. in Suid. I. 241. 

163. %a.21day0u pro var. lect. agnoscit scholion, vulgato simile. 
Tres lectiones memorat Hesychius, raraudaysy, Taruarov, Ta- 
Aaidirev. waruidarov after a rasure 5658. 

206. xarérygev] Read xarzryfev. 

209. ov Schol. Lasc. ad Soph. El. 1137. (f. 65. b.) 

314. recta" exci ours c. sia’ ivi ix. In marg. ye. vedésas et pro 
ers est ov rola [que sane vera est lectio, librariis crasin hanc, ér 
oJ, ignorantibus.] sc z2as* 5658. 6325. enei dv reios 5658. gio’ é 
éismw MSS. Harl. 

436. “Iyu' go. Eustath. 1869. 10.=701. 18. “Iyvy ee. Schol. 
Lasc. ad Soph. Aj. (f. 1. b.) 

440. This v. has undergone a severe trial: Tyy uty od7’ Schol. 
Lase. ad Soph. C. 668. (f.137.). Tv wév 7’ ods H. Steph. Ti: 
wey O37 dvsuwy Grasimevws 1547. 1555. 

441. Oirs wiv Schol. Lasc. 

520. dev} zéou Eliani editiones, sed 32v2swv Codex Mediceus, and 
Cod. Vesp. dévdzes Greg. Cor. p. 25. 

521. rcowwoa male; cetera omnino, ut vulgantur. Sed aliam 
lectionem ministrat Scholiastes Leidensis apud Valckenaerium ad 
Ammon. p. 243. ubi schol. referendum erat ad II. I. 496. (500.) 
non 308. xéycyra: tw reérw [l. rewrw] nal 20h hwvis nah eri 

edwy eannay ys ual we ext THs ayddvess Fdele xa}. ws omittit 

arl.] fre Saud reaweon yer usrsydéa yapey, doidyy. Videntur 
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duz lectiones in unum confuse ; weduydea yypuy et wsrvyypey aod. 
At vero idem scholion exstat in Harl. ad primum 7 i ver- 
sum, et nullam varietatem prebet, nisi roorwea. : 

565. of p xy’ zashaicovras. In marg. of 7° éAspecovras. Ex qua- 
tuor bel a S, of y’, oi 2’, of o', et of vr, omnino probanda est 
tertia, que usurpatur eodem modo 567. et tum o} piv et af 02 cla- 
yius opponuntur. 

T. 

23. interpr. 2v we:$c7. Initio versus vulgatam servant Harl..et 
Hesychius v. reicy. Sed Scholiastes ad Il. K..290. in Codice 
Wetsteniano apud Valckenaer ad. Schol. in. Euripidis Pheeniss, 271- 
n. 71. p. 643. habet rw 3° doa <’ ereiow, unde is rw 2° dpa + aut ro 
6: uddr. In Codice Veneto, ra 8 ap’ év. Bed in Townleiano, ruiz 
a” dc’ 2’ 2v w. que certe probabilis lectio. : 

160. "Es fader dcnorizes dyyvoces] ex 8’ 7%. dp. In marg. yp. és. 
éx 0” 7. 8c. 5673. 6325. "Es 3° 4. do. dyaswy 5658. 

383. ro: [Ergo alius T. Bentleti MS.] réurwyer 6325. xai— 
xé—xéy vos are the variations of MSS. Harl. 


g, 
6. eich raycix] MS. 5658. in marg. x<o0} pidsios. See Mr. 


Twining’s Notes on Aristotle, p. 263. 

109. omittit. Quare abesse non posse dicat Ernestus, non video. 
109. 110. having been transposed in MS. 5658, are marked £. a. 
and 109. is dispossessed in MS. 5673. 

160. Read —érsr’ *AP “Axasiadwv— , 

406. véw éml xdAdrom: yoodyy,] It should rather be véyy 2x) xoA~ 
Agms 492277 novam chordam. Dr. Jortin. 


xX 


87. wacevvateo$a: dvayxy Schol. Venet. ad Il. I. 336. sed Biaiws 
Codex Towleianus. and Schol. Vict. B. L. 

40. irsofa:] MSS. 5674. 73. 6325. 

109. omittit. Quare abesse non posse dicat Ermestus, non video. 


13]. ayérsws werésixey Cod. Vesp. MSS. 5674. 73. dyénems 
ustécizey 5658. 

210. *QX¢ Ear’ ciguevos] “Os aro isuevos 5673. “Qs har’ didue- 
vos 5658. 6325. tres Codd. Vindob. Herman. de em. rat. Gr, 
Gramm. p. 44. 

271. Toi &°] Cod. Vesp. MSS, Harl. 


¥. 


8. twecinraivovre’] At Hesychius aliam prodit lectionem: 
“Troaxraivovro. éxpzu0v. Quam ipsam, non vulgatam, ob oculos 
habuit vetus Criticus, Lysanias ap. Etymol. M. p. 739.10. Avoa- 
viag fmt rod teem dyst met hy Ruunxen. ad Tim. v. ’Ax- 
Taivesy. 

127. 128. omittit manus prima, sed additi sunt ex recensione, 
Si igitur, Th. Bentleio auctore, codices quosdam hoc distichon 
omittere ait Clarkius, id non usquequaque verum est. MSS, 5658, 
6325. have omitted this distich. 
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296. Scripsit antiqua manus, sed que paucas admodum notas 
margini addidit, roiro +} réAos ris Odveceias hyo apioracyes nat 
assicrodarys. Alt. Schol. Harl. ad A. 298. cites Od. 2.198. Cf. . 
Eustath. ad 1. 1948S, 47.=817. 5. Schol. Lasc. ad Soph. Aj. f. 20. 

This barren assertion may hereafter rise to dignity by discussion. 
It has been already hinted that ‘ the recapitulation in Od. ¥. 310. 
&<c. seems to be spurious.’ Knight’s An. Ess. p. 95. (2) Wolf. 
Prol. CXXXVIII. We are not, however, inclined to abandon the 
sequel of this book on such light grounds: we in a great measure 
satisfied ourselves, long before the appearance of flaves’s obser- 
vations on the Iliad", that the last book has been compiled by a 
modern hand. But we are not prepared to enter upon this que- 
stion at present, owing to a sad loss which we have not had op- 
portunity or leisure to repair. In the mean time, it is highly gra- 
tifying to remark that the late translator of Homer entertained: 
similar suspicions. In a letter to a friend, Mr. Cowper writes, 
—+‘ Should Heyne’s Homer appear before mine, which I hope is 
not probable, and shguld he adopt in it the opinion of Bentley, 
that the whole last Odyssey is spurious, I will dare to contradict 
both him and the doctor. I am only in part of Bentley’s mind 
(if, indeed, his mind were such) in this matter; and, giant as he 
was in learning, and eagle-eyed in criticism, am persuaded, con- 
vinced, and sure (can I be more positive?) that, except from the 
moment when the Ithacans begin to meditate an attack on the cot- 
tage of Laertes, and thence to the end, that book is the work of 
Homer. From the moment aforesaid I yield the point—or, rather, 
have never, since I had any skill in Homer, felt myself at all in- 
clined to dispute it: but I believe perfectly, at the same time, that, 
Homer himself alone excepted, the Greek poet never existed who 
could have written the speeches made by the shade of Agamem- 
non; in which there is more insight into the human heart disco- 
vered, than I ever saw in any other work, unless in Shakspeare’s. 
I am equally disposed to fight for the whole passage that describes 
J.aértes, and the interview between him and Ulysses. Let Bentle 
grant these to Homer, and I will shake hands with him as to all 
the rest. The battle with which the book concludes, is, I think, a 
paltry battle ; and there is a huddle in the management of it alto- 
gether unworthy of my favourite and the favourite of all ages.’— 
Cowper’s Life, vol. i. 343~4. 

311. 7A%e¢ (sic) manifesta, sed levissima corruptela. Legen- 
dum enim 74% ¢5 A. In vulgata lectione inconcinne positum us, 
multo commodius a7 xo1v2d suppletum. 

$22, “H2” a's cis "Aidew recte MS. and $658, 6325, 


oO 
wwe 


4, 2)2ryy et versum addit ; viv werd yecoiv Zywv, wérero ngards 


y 
acyeipovrys. e421 (thus) MS. 5673. and subjoins the same verse, 
encumbered with xzarjs for xpards. 





* See Obs. in A. 603, 
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107. dAws] MSS. Harl. 

121. Habet, sed pro 122. duo sequentes; peuvyuas rats wavra, 
Siorzepis, ws ayoctuers’ ool 0 ey 2) pada wdvra xai arpentws 
xaradsew. Ad ultimam vocem in marg. yp. ayogeicw. Corrobo- 
rated or copied by MS. 5673. 

121. Is not in MS. 5658. and instead of 122. has péuvynas —— 
col o eyed pada wavra xa) arpextws aryopeiow" Vid. Collat. Cod, 
HarlL ad Od. A. 214. A. 383, 399. 486. O. 266. &c. 

123. xaxtv wdcov olov [oles]. porary orev 6325. 

200. xareriv 3° eu dyysy omaccer MS. Harl. et Cod. Vesp. df 
Pors. ad Med. 629., with which MSS. 6325. 5673. concur. { 

216. 217. Transponit: so does MS. 5673. 

275. 276. Pro his duobus versibus unum dat MS. édatexa 3° 
amroidas yaalvas récrous O2 xiravas. with which MS. 5673. ac- 
cords. 
275. rorcous bt yiruvas 6325. ij 


(The Addenda and Corrigenda in our.next number ). 
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RELIGION. 


Art. 15.—The Sword of the Lord and of Gideon. A Discourse, 
preached in the Parish Church of Epsom, in Surrey. By the Rev. Robert 
Gutch, A. B.Sc. Svo. 1s. o Publisher’s Name. 1803. 


In a very animated discourse, confidence in God, and an ardent 
zeal in the defence of our rights and privileges, are here inculcated: 
The conduct of France is properly introduced, as a warning to the ; 
inhabitants of this country. ‘What can they, who at the beginning } 
of the revolution rejoiced at the appearance of liberty rearing its head ; 
in a despotic empire, now think of a people who have ‘ pretended | 
to establish a liberty of the press; and not a paragraph in a news- 4 
a can be inserted without the inspection of the government. 4 

hey pretended to sanction liberty of speech ; and every one is con- ‘ 
stituted a spy over his neighbour’s couduct. They pretended, and 
even swore, a hatred to tyranny; and the murder of a lawful sove- 4f 
reign, the unhappy victim of the oath, has given rise to the most ty- 
rannical of all governments, a military despotism. ‘They swore to i 
protect the liberties of men, and improve the code of jurisprudence ; \ 
and numberless unpunished murders have witnessed the observance of 
the oath. They pretended to feel superior philanthropy, and to com- 
miserate the miseries of what they d an enslaved worlds; and the 
violation of all order, the infraction of all divine and human institu- 
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tions, 2 dissolution of the bond of marriage, and all the tender ami- 
ties of kindred, a tejection of the Deity himself, have testified their 
love of their fellow-creatures. They swore to honour and encourage 
the defenders of the state; and generals assassinated, ot bleeding on 
the scaffold, armies capriciously sacrificed, or partially devoted to 
slaughter, the empoisontnetit of their own wounded soldiers, have 
ratified the oath in characters of blood. “ The fabric of theit re 
publick’s fame has been ccmented with tears and blood ; and if its 
name has been wafted to the ends of the earth, it is in the shrill cry 
of suffering humanity, in the curses and imprecatious of those whom 
its sword has reduced to despair.” vp. 19. : 


Arr. 16.—A Discourse occasioned by the Death of the late Walter Tay- 
lor, Esq. of Portswood; preached at South Stoneham Church, on the 
Sth of May, 1803, by Danicl Lancaster, A.B. Fc. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies. 1803. 


A funeral sermon preached in a parish church for a dissenter! 
When will miracles cease? Let the preacher, however, answer for him- 
self.— 

‘ Should any one ask why a funeral sermon is preached in this 
place for a dissenter? J, in my turn, might ask why a statue of the 
late Mr. Howard, who was a dissenter, was placed in the first church 
in this kingdom, belonging to the establishment ? and should proba- 
bly receive for answer, because he was remarkably good. That is pre- 
cisely the answer I would give to such a question.’—‘ His life would 
have done honour to any sect in any age or nation: add to this, he 
was one of the greatest benefactors to this parish, by employing, and 
supporting with comfort, so many of its inhabitants’ Pp. 25. 

Mr. Taylor was a very ingenious mechanic, distinguished as the in- 
ventor of the curious machiriery at Woodmill in Hampshire, by which 
the navy is supplied with block-pullies ; and from his works he may 
“be considered as‘a benefactor to his country. He was a religious cha- 
racter, though he differed in opinion from the preacher before us, on 
the much-contested doctrine of free will; which affords the latter an 
opportunity of introducing an excellent quotation from Jortia en this 
subject, and also a judicious exhortation on the nature of religious dif- 
ferences. 

¢ Let me submit to zealous Christians, differing in opinion on doc 
trinal points and forms of religion, whether it would not be better for 
them, and the cause of religion, and our common Christianity, to bé 
united in love, when they cannot be united in opinion; instead of 
a each other as enemies, and tearing one another in pieces: for 
certainly the enemies of Christianity cannot form any very high opi- 
nion of that religion which appears to have so little effect on the tem- 

and dispositton of its professors. If controverted doctrines are to 
be publicly discussed let it be done with that gentleness, candour, and 
moderation, which becomes the disciples of the blessed Jesus; and let 
all personal invectives be laid aside, as foreign to the subject.’ p. 34. 

On the whole, the admirable character of the deceased, and thé 
manner in which it is here delineated, are sufficient justifications, if any 
were wanting, for the introduction of the merits and example of a dis. 
senter to the notice of a congregation of the established church. 
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Arr. 17.—What has the poor Man to lose in the Event of a suecéssful 
Invasion? A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Warrington, 
on Wednesday, 19th October, 1803, being the Day appotnied F a 
General Fast. By Johnson Grant, A. B.Sc. Sve. 4d. Vernor 

Hood. 1808. 

The object of this discourse cannot be too often brought before 
the public. All have an equal interest in the defence of their cotn- 
try —all live by and are dependent on each other. The British 
constitution knows no such distinction as that which prevails in most 
other countries, of rich and poor, but allows all to be equally defend- 
ed and protected by the law. If war then be declared against the 
mansions of the rich in this country, what will become of the abodes 
of the r? Jf we could suppose, for a moment, that the vindictive 
foe had power to enforce his threats, the comforts for which the lower 
classes in this island have béen celebrated, would be at once lost for 
ever. 


Art. 18.—T%e Benefits of Wisdom and the Evils of Sin. A Sermon, 
preached before the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, on Sunday, 
Nov. 6, 1803. And published at the Request of the Bench. By bh 
Rev. Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, Se. 8vo. 1s. Riving- 
tons. 1803. 


This discourse is taken from a sketch in Mr. Simeon’s Skeletons 
of Sermons, and is not a bad specimen of the profit to be derived 
fiom a work, termed, by the preacher, ‘ of singular labour and merit.’ 


Art. 19.—n Appendix to Seasonable Hints to the younger Part of the 
Clergy of the Church of England: relative to what are misconceived 
to be Religious Controversies. By John Duncan, D. D.Sc. 8vo0. 
Is. Cadell and Davies. 


The mode here recommended, in contesting a pe of faith, is so 
novel, that we can scarcely expect it to be generally adopted. It is, 
indeed, the very same which was prescribed by Christ and his apostles: 
and the worthy writer of this Appendix has the experience of many 
years to justify his conviction, that it will do ‘infinite credit to the 
clergy who use it, and to true religion.’ We sincerely recommend the 
pamphlet, not only to the consideration of the younger clergy, but to 
all who are engaged in religious controversy, that their zeal may never 
outstep the bounds of Christian charity. 


Art. 20.—Some cursory remarks on reading the Book of Common- 
Prayer, the Articles of Religion, and the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. Written in the Year 1704. By Isaac Watts, D. D. 
Sve. I1s.6d. Johnson. 1801. 


These remarks are no farther interesting than as having proceeded 
from the pen of Dr. Watts. He evidently did not intend them for 
publication: and there is no novelty in the objections made to the Li- 
turgy and Articles. By —s so much of the Common Prayer book, 
for more than three-quarters of the pamphiet is taken up with quota- 
tions, a publication is produced, which, with the assistance of Dr. 
Watts’s name, may pass through one or two editions; but seems to 
possess no other ment. 
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Ant. 21.—The Concordatum explained. Small 8vo. Dulau and Co. 
1803. 


The explanation is prefaced by a tirade against modern philoso- 
phers, and a eulogy on the Jesuits. It laments, what every true Pro- 
testant must rejoice in, the falling state of the church of Rome, and 

ives hopes, which we trust will never be realised, of her recovery. 
e Concordat, without doubt, is a deadly blow to popery—it ac- 
knowledges the possibility of the sovereign of France being a Pro- 
testant ; it extends toleration to other sects; it sanctions the aliena- 
tion of the property of the church, and a variety of other acts which 
bigotted Papists must hold in abhorrence. 


Arr. 22.—British Liberty considered with respect to its Origin, its Pro« 
gress, and its Defense : in a Sermon preached at the Chapel in Hanover 
Street, on Wednesday, October 19, 1803, being the Day — fora 
Public Fast. By Nathaniel Philipps, D. D. 8v0. 1s. Johnson. 1803. 


A short abridgement of the history of England. The liberty, of 
which, we now boast, was little known in a great part of the period 
falling under the notice of the preacher. Till the revolution, it can 
scarcely be said to have had a real existence. Many excellent points 
‘were unquestionably established by Alfred: but the prerogative of the 
crown, or the power of the barons, was paramount to every thing for 
2 long time; and Spain, during one part of this period, enjoyed 
many more privileges than England. But without entering into the 
historica? detail before us, which by no means seems appropriated 
to the service of the day, it is sufficient to observe, that we now 
possess privileges, which we deserve to lose if we suffer them to be 
wrested from us by an invader of any description. 


Arr. 23.—Piety and Courage: A Sermon, preached in Portland Chapel, 
on Sunday Morning, 17th July, 1803. By the Rev. John Crofts, 
4.M. fc. 12mo. 3d. Hatchard. 1803. 


The government of God is shown in the alternate success and dis- 
tress of the Jewish nation, according to their obedience or disobedi- 
ence af God’s commands. His interference in their affairs, and pu- 
nishment of their enemies, were evident in the destruction of the 
army of Sennacherib; which event is made the subject of the dis- 
course ; throughout which, the piety of Hezekiah is recommended 
to be united to the well-known courage of this country. Our nu- 
merous blessings, the purity of our religion, the excellence of our 
laws, the form of our government, the independence of our national 
character, and the virtues of our sovereign, are sufficient motives for 
exertion to defend our country from desolation, our property from 
lawless rapine, and our lives from the sword of a foreign tyrant. 


Arr. 24.—The Christian Panoply: A Sermon, preached to a Country 
Congregation, on Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1803, being the Day appointed 
for a General Fast. By William Mavor, LL.D. 2. 80. 6d. 
Philips. 1803. 
From examples of faith recorded in Holy Scripture, we are ex- 
botted to place confidence in the Almighty, and to exert ourselves 
With vigour in defence of our country. 
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Art. 25.—A serious Call to a constant and devout Attendance on the 
stated Services of the Church ‘4 England; in an Address froma 

~ Clergyman to bit Parishioners. By the Rev. T. Robinson, M.A. Se. 
12mo. 6d. Rivingtons. 1803. 


Arr. 26,—A Vindication of Protestant Dissent, from the Charges of 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson, M.A. Vicar of St. Mary's, Leicester, m 
a Pamphlet entitled ‘A serious Call to a constant and dewout Attendangs 
on the stated Services of the Church of England.’ By a Dissenter. 
12mo. 6d. Button and Son. 1803. 


In Mr. Robinson’s parish are many persons, as is the casein almost 
every other parish in England, who do not attend the church services 
These may be divided into two classes; such as dissent from the estas 
blished church, and follow a system more a ble to their own opi-~ 
nions; and such as profess to belong to.the church, yet are very negli~ 
gent in their attendance on public worship. The nts to be used 
to these different classes must evidently be of a different nature; for 
* the dissenter conceives that he is as much justified in separating from 
the church of England, as Mr. Robinson in separating from the church 
of Rome. He professes, in the beginning of his pamphlet, to be con- 
cerned chiefly be those over whom he 1s appointed; and: he 
have done well in keeping strictly to this determination : but, .in the 
progress of his work, he moves out of his sphere, and, by ing. 
the dissenters, has laid himself open to a reply which involves the 
whole question of church authority, and the right of dissent. Mr. 
Robinson is not probably aware that the catholics do not allow him 
to have any authority at all; and that even if they did, it must be 
upon the same ground that they allowed equal rights to the dissen« 
ters. The dissenter defends himself upon the usual basis, and with 
great firmness. Novelty cannot be expected in his replies. The con- 
troversy has been too long before the public, to receive additional light 
from either pamphlet. 


Art. 27.—The Duty 


of defending our Country. Sermon, preached at 
the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, Exeter, on the nineteenth of August, 
1803. By the Rev. Edward Drewe, LL.B. Sc. 8ve. 1s, Ca- 
dell and Davies. 1808. 

The duty of defending our country is here inculcated with a true 
spirit <pioon, and enforced by the sound principles of the Go- 


spel. We do not wonder that the publication of this sermon shauld 
have been requested by the civil and military commanders of the di- 
strict in which it was preached, as they must have felt the animation 
with which the preacher glowed on so interesting a topic. 


Art. 28.—Sacred Literature, or Remarks the Book of Genesis, - 
collected and arranged to promote the Knowledge, and evince the Excel- 
lence, of the Holy Scriptures. By James Franks, 4. M. Se. 
8vo. 8. Boards. Rivingtons. 1802. ‘ 
These remarks are taken from a great variety of authors, who have 

professedly commented on, or incidentally alluded to, the doctrines or 

customs recorded in the book of Genesis. The plan is good, and, in 
general, well executed. The opening is rather inauspicious, as it be- 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 1. April, 1804. 2K 
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gins with the fanciful comments on the word Elohim, which suppos® 
that the plurality of the godhead is conveyed in that term, and that, 
in order to inculcate this doctrine, the writer used the term Elohim 
instead of Jehovah, which denotes the unity of God. Thus Jara Eb- 
him is, according to this opinion, supposed capable of being translated 
into English by the words, the Gods’ created ; but this cannot be; for 
Elohim does not mean the Gods’, but God’s; and to express our term, 
th: Gods’, the Hebrew writer would have said Helobim. The author also 
seems not to have been aware of the reason why the term Jehovah 
does not occur in the first, as it does in the second, chapter of Gene- 
tis; for Genesis is rather a collection of writings made by Moses, 
than a continued history composed by him. The first chapter of Ge- 
nesis contains the history of the creation down to the descendents 
of Abraham, before the birth of Moses, and consequently before the 
term Jehovah was made public: The second chapter contains another 
record which was digested by Moses himself; who introduced the 
term Jehovah to show that the Elohim, who was employed in the 
creation of the world, was also the Jehovah who gave his com- 
mands in thunder from the Mount of Sinai. The opinion of Philo, on 
this subject, is also misconceived ; for he meant to express the same 
idea which is now current with the Jews, and which forms part of 
their creed sung every sabbath-day. The unity of God, they say, dif- 
fers from that which is formed in our minds from the contemplation 
of the objects of nature, since, in considering any of these objects, we 
can conceive a second similar to it to exist. But the nature of God’s 
unity is such, that it excludes the possibility of conceiving a second ; 
and, if the mind should try to form a second, it will be found that it 
cannot be done without destroying some part of the qualities of the 
first. With this clue, Philo’s wae are intelligible ; without it, we 
cannot distinguish the Platonist from the Jew. 

Temperance and early rising are, we doubt not, very good things ; 
they contribute greatly to the lengthening of human life; but the su- 
ope temperance of the ancients is not very visible. Abraham fed 

is guests with veal cakes, butter, and milk; Achilles with chines of 
rk, mutton, and goat’s flesh. But ‘ who is dressing the fish and 
owls?’—A dinner, we apprehend, may be very intemperate without ei- 
ther fish or fowls ; and ‘the coarse fare of beef, mutton, pork, goat’s 
flesh, and so on,” satisfies the tables of half the gentlemen in England, 
whose sirloin still holds the pre-eminence over all the delicacies of the 
few among us who indulge in French cookery; and it is not certain 
that the fricassees of the moderns exceli the savoury meat prepared 
by Rebecca for her husband. 

We would not, however, by any means disparage a work composed 
with such good intentions as this before us. The criticisms or expla- 
nations may not be everywhere exact ; but the fund of information, 
communicated in this volume, will afford both instruction and amuse- 
ment to the reader ; and the remaining books of the Old Testament, - 
commented upon in the same manner, may beneficially occupy the 
time of the writer, and be very useful to the rising generation. 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 29.—An easy Introduction to Mons. Wailly’s French Grammar. 
In Two separate Books. By Blanch Mercy. -12mo. 2s, each. 
Bound. C. and R. Baldwin. 1803. 

To us, who were bred, when young, under the severé discipline of 

a public grarhmar-school, it appears wonderful how books like these 

before us can be called books of instruction. A boy often years old, 

at Winchester or Eton, would laugh in the face of, the master who 
should put such an assistant into his hands: and yet nine in ten of the 
numerous French grammars that are every day publishing, are of the 
same classification. However, we must not 70d these volumes. by. 
too severe a standard, as Mrs. Mercy designs them only for you 

ladies and their governesses. "The latter may be enabled to profit 
from them, perhaps, by pretending to teach what they do not under- 
stand; but to the former they will afford a very scanty portion of 

French learning. 


POETRY. 


Art. 30.—Glasgow. A Poem. By John Mayne. Small 8v0. 2s. 6d. 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1803, 


* An outline of the following verses’ was first published in the 
Glasgow Magazine, for December, 1783. It was the hasty effusion 
of the moment, and might have been forgotten with other poetical 
trifles of the day; but happening to attract the notice of the Jate Dr. 
Geddes—himself a poet—it was spoken of by that gentleman, and 
alluded to in his Epistle to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
in terms so extremely flattering, as to induce the author to revise, 
to extend, and te bring it into the form in which it now appears. 

‘ To those who can appreciate the simple efforts of the Scottish 
Muse, the author, with all deference, submits his little work ; which, 
as it abounds with allusions to local scenery, he has been careful to 
illustrate by notes.’ P. iil, 

We are happy to add our testimony to that of Dr, Geddes, in 
favour of this little production, 


Art. 31.—Peter Nicked; or, the Devil’s Darling. A Mock-heroic 
Poem, in three Cantos. By Castigator. 4to. 2s.6d. Hurst. 1804. 


This is the first canto of a poem, of which, it seems, there are 
to be three; for the author quotes from canto the third, in the title- 
page. ‘Freely ye have received, freely give,’ is a precept of the 
Christian religion: we wil] practise it, in inserting this quotation, 
with the hope that our readers may be more successful in guessing 
at its meaning, than we have been. 


‘ Oh senseless idiots! doating elves! 
Thus devils, that men may hang themselves, 
With joy malignant hold the rope. 
I now begin to’ pull in hope, 
And doubt the fiend’s equivocation, 
In lies that raised truth’s expectation, , 
2K 2 
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So very short is then my span? 
It cows my better part of man. 
Never trusted be such jugglers, hence ; 
That, paltering in a double sense, 
The mind with promises cajole, 
To break them and enslave the soul.’ 
Canto iii. 

Whether Peter Pindar deserve lashing or not, is a question that, 
unless we had a work of more cons¢quence before us, we do not find 
it, just now, necessary to meddle with. But what has Devonshire 
done to offend our author? We have heard travellers call its inhabi- 
tants a plain, hospitable race ; nay, Prince wrote a book of its Wor- 
thies, to show that there might be such a thing as understanding 
amongst them :—but hear what our poet says. 


‘ In Devonshire, where a creep 
To deal out scandal and live cheap ; 

Where country curates, like French abbé’s, 
Suck well the tea and brains of tabbies, 

And of the neighbourhood hear the news, 
Newly engendered in church pews ; 

Who’s hanged, or married, broke, or dead, 
Who ’s run away or brought to bed ; 

Whose wife had fits, whose horse the glanders, 
And a whole cataract of slanders, . 

On friends and foes and strangers vent, 

But chief to wound the innocent ; 

In such a place, the best that could be, 

To nurture wit, or wit that would-be ; 

Which chandlers, nurses, tabs, and barbers, 
And prating self-dubbed doctors, harbours— 
One Peter, a pragmatic fop, 

Kept an apothecary’s shop. 


¢ Well qualified, with smirk and gabble, 
To join the heterogeneous rabble ; 
With laughter he ’d old maids convulse, 
And sip their tea, and feel their pulse ; 
Thus would he prattle still, and prattle, 
Retailing all their tittle-tattle, 
And by sly hint and intimation, 
Would murder many a reputation. 
But yet not wilfully be "t said— 
Killing you know was Peter’s trade ; 
And killing’s killing, just the same, 
Whether we murder lives or fame. 
On then he went with leathered lungs, 
And would be heard ’mongst twenty tongues ; 
And made the scandal i ee, 
Till, the tea over, he turned out.’ Pp. 5. 


Devonshire con ious go into church rews to engender 
news! because happen to be rhymes to each other; and 
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Devonshire parsons suck tea, in imitation of French abbiés, who use 
no tea at all!—Such is the castigator of him who has dared to casti- 
gate kings, lords, and presidents. 


* How are the mighty fallen !’ 


DRAMA. 


Art. 32.—The Soldier’s Daughter: A r%, in five Acts. Now 
performing with unbounded Applause, at the Theatre-Royal, Drury 
Lane. By 4. Cherry. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Phillips. 1804. 

The general outcry of the populace, in favour of this drama, led us 
to hope that at least one play-wiight was risen up who might ame- 
liorate the taste of the times: flushed with expectation, we flew to 
those daily papers which had sounded the alarum-bell to the multi- 
tude ; and we were flattered into a belief that a comedy of sterlin 
merit was to unfold its pages before us. But we have read the Sol- 
dier’s Daughter, and are disappointed. No enemies are, in truth, 
half so detrimental to a man, as those who praise him for properties 
that he does not possess. This play (asa ——_ bes a fair 
right te complain of the ony. It would have stood pretty for- 
ward among the ephemera of modern theatricals, had not its flatterers 
attempted to lift it above them. We say as a publication, because, as 
Fo petra its success has been, we understand, considerable. 

ith this portion of good luck, Mr. Cherry must strive to be content, 

of the Spanish proverb— 
por falta de hombres buenos, haxen a mi padre Alcalde. 


Art. 33.—The Sea-side Hero. Drama, in three Acts. By Jobn 
Carr, Esq. 8vo. 2s.6d. Johnson. 1804. 


Mr. Carr is a very loyal subject; and England’s sons, as loyal sub- 
jects, all stretch out their arms to him: but he must write differently 
before they can compliment him as a skilful dramatist. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. 34.—Lettres critiques et charitables, d’un Habitant de Cambridge. 
‘A M. * * * *, concernant I Instruction prétendue pastorale de M. de 
Boisgelin, Archevéque de Tours, et le Discours adressé a Napoléon 
Buonaparté, par les quatre Cardinaux Consulaires. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 
Dulau and Co. 1803. 

These letters are written with much spirit. The object of the first 

is to ascertain, whether M. de Boisgelin, who in London was a 

supporter of the cause of the French monarchy, is the M. de Bois- 

ole the present archbishop of Tours, who in a Pastoral Letter in- 
c.lcates obedience to the republic. Passages in the Pastoral Letter 
are ably contrasted with various ra, saa in the charge delivered 
in London; and the writer having been credibly informed, that this 
same M. de Boisgelin was the author of both discourses, and had, by 

a little tergiversation, gained a cardinal’s habit ; he here changes his 

battery, and advances very solid and substantial ments, to prove 

shen the quel. qualiedl exon. epall be out of his senses. The 
great consul himself is treated in a slr ilar manner ; his piety, his yire 


and, as the cause of it, adopt the langua 
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tue, and the lieroic qualities attributed to him by a time-serving clergy, 
are disputed, and the latter are accused of ‘ vindicating and sup- 
porting the robberies, of which he is the head, the centre, and the 
prop; of betraying with him the cause of religion and humanity ; 
of becoming, like him, the tramplers on a sacred throne, the oppres- 
sors of France, the despair of nations, and the scandal of the universe. 
Confortastis manus impii, ut non recederet a via sua.’ 


Art. 35.—Proofs of Holy Writ, or England’s Triumph over Bonaparte 
and his Armada, foretold, in express Terms, seventcen-hundred.Tears 


ago. 8vo. 6d. Badcock. 1804. 


Every method is a fair one to be used, in times of emergency like 
the present, by which the minds of the people at large may be sti- 
mulated to perform their duties to their native country and to them- 
selves, and to believe that sucess must crown their efforts. In this 
= of view, the author of these Proofs has our warmest acknow- 
edgements: but to prove that Bonaparte was the beast of the Reve- 
lations, he did not seriously intend; or, if he did, he certainly has not 


succeeded. 


Arr. 36.—The Auti-Gallican ; or Standard of British Loyalty, Re- 
ligion and Liberty ; including a Collection of the — Papers, 
Tracts, Specches, Poems, and Songs, that have been published on the 
threatened Invasion: together with many original Pieces on the same 


Subject. Sve. 7s.6d. Boards. Vernor ard Hood. 1804. 


On a publication of this sort, praise or blame cannot be bestowed 
en masse. Some in the collection are well written, some are badly 
written, and some are indifierently written; but all are written with 
a good intent. The worst part is the plates. They are not fit ad 
captandum vulgus. We wonder that the publishers could have suffered 


them to be bound up with the work, 


Art. 37.—A short View of the Administrations in the Government of 
America, under the former Presidents, the late General Washington, 
and John Adams; and of the present Administration, under Thomas 
Jefferson: with cursory Observations on the present State of the Re- 
venue, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, and Population of the 
United States. By George Henderson, Esq. 8vo. 2s.6d. Hat- 
chard. 1802. 


The several subjects in the title-page are treated of in a concise 
manner. The writer has his fears respecting the stability of the Ame- 
rican government, from the want of energy in the executive. The fe- 
deral system he conceives to date its origin from the year 1790, at 
which time the shipping of the United States did not exceed four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons, although, in the beginning of 1800, it 
amounted to nine hundred and thirty-nine thousand. The increase of 
exports and of revenue, in this period, is in a still greater proportion. 
The administration of Mr. Adams is considered to have been more 
beneficial to America than is generally allowed in that part-of the 
world; but the parsimony in rewarding the officers of government 
is justly reprehended. Mr. Jefferson, on whose talents due praise is bee’ 
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atowed; is supposed to be too much attached to the French: interest, 
and to economy. The population of the country, on which he 
boasts so much, is not likely to answer his mage for counter- 
acting causes are pointed out, which are likely to produce great ef- 
fects. The writer has evidently had an opportunity of forming a 
“ened ogg of America; and many of his remarks are worthy of 
regar 


from the politicians of that country. 


Art. 38.—Objections to a Bill now pending in Parliament, proposing to 
admit the Importation of Foreign Thread Laces, on paying a Duty of 
20 per cent. ad Valorem. By E.T. P. of Woburn, Bedfordshire. 
8vo. 6d. Smith, Bedford. 1803. 


By laying a duty of twoand nine pence a yard on all foreign laces, 
the English semlitihdene of this article, under the price of eight or 
nine shillings a yard, provided there were no smuggling, would be 
completely secured. The change of this duty for one cf twenty per 
cent. ad valorem, would, it is here contended, be an encouragement to 
the foreign market ; and, during a period of peace, the effect will ‘ be 
felt, not only by the manufacturer at large, but also by the landed in- 
terest.’ The condition of the poor engaged in this manufacture ren- 
ders individuals less attentive to its supposed interests; and, unless that 
condition be meliorated, it may be justly doubted how far the manu- 
facture itself is beneficial to the kingdom. 


Art. 39.—A Tour to the North of Devon, including Barnstaple, Tow- 
stock, Lynton, Lynmouth, and the Valley of Stones. yy T. H. 
. Williams, of Plymouth. 8v0. Murray and Highley. 1804. 


This is the second number of ‘ Picturesque Excursions in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall.’ In our review of the first, we were not pleased 
with the engravings; and we find that four of these are to be replaced 
by others, added to the third number. We have waited some time for 
its publication ; to which we might add, as a further excuse for our 
delay, that picturesque excursions do not suit the gloom of a winter’s 
fire; while, in the spring, they may excite the traveller personally ‘ 
to realize the scenes. Independently of the vignette title of some 
mountain scenery, and a tail-piece, representing, apparently, the arch- 
druid in the act of adoration, with his brethren in silent veneration 
around, which possesses great merit as a drawing, the number of 
plates are seven, viz. Oakhampton-castle mouldering in its last state 
of ruin; a tolerably faithful view in the Valley of Stones, where, 
though the scenery is wild and romantic, it is not easy to catch a 
picturesque point; the valley of Culbone, highly grand in the sur- 
rounding scenery; Lynton-church from Lynmouth, illustrating a 
beautiful description of this vale in the Exeter Essays ; Lynmouth 
from Lynton church-yard ; two small views, in one plate, on the 
scenery in this neighbourhood ; and a view of the conoidal hill in 
the Valley of Stones, almost moved-from its centre of gravity, aud 
threatening the ocean below to ovérwhelm it in its fall. 

These plates are slight etchings bittén in by aqua fortis, and will 
not probably, without repair, throw off a great number of distinct 
engravings. The third number will contain the remainder of the tour 
to the north of Devon; and the fourth, the scenery on the coast of 
Corawall. 
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The descriptions are void of the cant of the picturesque tourist, 
and without a profusion of ornament, but sufficiently full and explicit. 
We wish the author the success he so well merits, 


Arr. 40.—A new System of Short-hand, in which Legibility and Brevit 
are secured upon the most natural Principles, with respect to both t 
Signification and Formation of the Characters : especially b ke singular 
Property of their sloping all one Way according to the habitual Motion 
of the Hand in common Writing. By Richard Roe. 8vo. 4s. 
sewed. Darton and Harvey. 


The very — inventor of this new method has studied well the 
nature of our language, and the various characters employed for short- 
hand writing. The appearance of his writing is greatly in its favour; and 
the reasons for iomuieien some regulations, which may at first —_ 
be conceived superfluous, are to us perfectly satisfactory. His cha- 
racters possess ‘that inclined direction which is most natural to the 
hand.’ Their forms are remarkably simple and distinct. To the ob- 
jection that time is lost in their connexion by hair-strokes, this an- 
swer is given. 


* The two following positions will, on trial, be found generally 
true: First, that it will require less time to make a given number of 
any kind of strokes, inclined as in common writing, than to make an 
equal number of like strokes in all manner of zig-zag directions; and 
secondly, that it will require less time to join the eniee by means 
of hair-strokes, than the hatter without them, or immediately one to 
another. This, however, is taking the most unfavourable view 
of the present system, as it supposes a hair-stroke to be necessary be- 
tween every character, which is far from being really the case, the 
greater number of them flowing, as it were, into each other, without 
any hair-stroke at all.’ Pp. 7. 

We recommend this work strongly to all who study the art of ste- 
nography ; for whether they adopt or not the author’s scheme, they 
will find many useful hints by which their own may be improved. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


AS parties interested, we have submitted the second pamphlet of 
Mr. GirForp to a competent jury, who, after a moment’s gonsulta- 


tion, have brought in a verdict of —LUNACY ! 


ERRATA. 


Page 157, line 8, and 7 from bottom, for his silence, read the editor’s silence. 
139, 17 this truth, the truth, 
143, 14 Sylbavelle, Sylvabelle. 
303, 9 epoch, —— period. 
In the Title to Tiraboschi’s History of Italian Poetry, p. 383, instead of 
- Vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. Boards, it should be 4 Vols. Smell 8vo. WM. lle. 6d. in- 
ards. , 














